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Tresh as the Breezes of Evening | 


Colorful--Cheerful--Complete 


A new measure of newspaper enjoyment in the eve- 
nings--a sparkling paper, deep-laden with news and en- 





tertainment--a regular Ace of a paper--that’s the 
Greater Dallas Journal today. 





Sweeping improvements, coming in rapid succession 
since the first of the year, have given The Journal a 
new, delightful individuality. Enlargements to its 
news service have brought a redoubled supply of world 





news, including full daily quotations from the New 
York stock, bond and curb markets. 


Popular response has been widespread. Circulation 
passed the 40,000 mark before the end of January. 





The Greater 


DALLAS JOURNAL 


It’s a whale of a paper! 
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| Weare now better than ever 
prepared to serve you in our 
new and larger quarters at 





1506-8 Young St. 








You are invited to visit our new 
and attractive office furniture and 
| filing equipment department where 
the finest quality office equipment 
is conveniently and attractively 
displayed. 
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NOW AT 1506-6 YOUNG ST. pened 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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here Important 
Questions of Business lial Decided 





Business men of Dallas are paying more and more attention to 
the comfort and appearance of their office, selecting furniture capable 
of reflecting the character and symbolizing the quality ideals for 
which their business stands. 

Doten-Dunton Masterpiece Suites are the natural equipment for 
offices of this kind. There must be reasons why more and more Dal- 
las business men choose Doten-Dunton equipment. 


DESK HEADQUARTERS 
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Payrolls and Prosperity 


Many New Industries Are Assured for Dallas in 1928 


By E. R. BROWN, President, Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


JHE creation of an “industrial conscious- 
) oS ness” is an absolute essential if Dallas 
Pal cies) is to keep pace with older cities in the 
Bs yee “4 development of its industrial growth. 
= Our own people must believe in the 
necessity of such development and must be willing 
to back this belief by an investment in the se- 
curities offered. 


The future of Dallas will undoubtedly be meas- 
ured by the yardstick of its industrial growth. 
Expected or desired increases in 


. in their recent industrial survey. The day of acci- 


dental growth in American cities is over; the 
growth now is on purpose. The limits of any city 
are fixed by citizens of that city; no one else has 
anything to do with determining this. Dallas will 
go just as far as the visions of its citizens dictate. 


Dallas should make a very careful survey of 
every phase of machinery employed by larger 
cities in the clearing of all types of commerce. 
What we find lacking we should install. Such a 

course would not be an experi- 





population must be translated into 
“jobs”. Population will inevitably 
follow employment, and unemploy- 
ment accentuated by an increasing 
population becomes an increasing 
liability. Payrolls and prosperity 
go hand in hand. The one sure 
way to secure an industry promptly 


G & Co. 
is to build that industry under the oa 





“TIT found it difficult to convince 
my associates that I was not ex- 
aggerating when I made my first 
report after a visit to Dallas. They 
could not seem to realize that such 
opportunities could have passed 
general notice.’—C. P. Wood, 
industrial engineer with Lockwood, 


ment—it would simply be the 
taking of these proven parts of our 
commercial machinery, adjusting 
them to this particular area, and, 
under proper management, assur- 
ing success. 

Any industrial expansion of large 
proportions makes necessary the 
creation of industrial securities 








direction of competent local men 
and from the proceeds of local investments. 


The outlook for the industrial progress of Dallas 
during 1928 is a very satisfactory one. During 
January, the coming of more really worthwhile 
institutions was assured than during any one 
month within the past several years. The Indus- 
trial Department reports more active prospects 
than for any similar period in recent years. The 
decentralization of industry is becoming more 
marked, and more institutions are recognizing the 
necessity of establishing themselves in the midst 
of productive trade areas within reach of the clien- 
tele they wish to serve. 


The Southwest Textile Mill is being organized 
at this time and local capital is building it. This 
mill will employ approximately four hundred peo- 
ple. This will be followed by a finishing and 
dyeing plant which will enable Dallas to make 
a strong bid for the finishing and dyeing business 
of the entire Southwest. This will be followed 
by other needed and recommended plants based 
upon the report of Lockwood, Greene & Company 


and the means of distributing 
these securities to the general public. This 
phase should be given very careful thought as it 
affects the entire industrial program of Dallas 
and the Southwest. 


The industrial outlook for Dallas is indeed en- 
couraging. 

If each individual will lend a full support to 
this program; will encourage the investment 
in approved local securities; will lend such 
support as is possible to the general indus- 
trial program in all of its needs, the future of 
Dallas and this area will be assured. 


Truly the pen that writes the future history 
of this area will write it in terms of its industrial 
expansion. 


Let’s be very sure we equip ourselves just as 
completely for the prompt clearing of all types 
of business as any other city is equipped— 
not as elaborately perhaps, nor as large, but as 
completely, so that no weak link will be found 
in the chain that binds together our industriai 


destiny. 
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[ndustrial Opportunities in Dallas 


Engineers Name Specifically Thirty-eight Lines of Industry That Should Succeed Here 


(Editor’s Note: This is the second of a 
series of articles summarizing the Industrial 
Survey of Dallas recently completed by Lock- 
wood, Greene & Company. The next article 
will deal with the labor supply and labor con- 
ditions.) 

me) N MAKING their recom- 
| mendations for the fu- 
ca fee ture industrial growth of 
e Tera Dallas, Lockwood, Greene 
45 BS & Company specifically 
=eiies! mention thirty-eight dis- 
tinct lines of manufacturing for which 
favorable conditions exist at Dallas. 
The following are recommended as 
attractive fields for new manufactur- 
ing enterprises: 

“This report is limited to the op- 
portunities of the immediate future 
and to the district that can be served 
profitably from Dallas. Therefore, the 
larger and more remote developments 
must be left unmentioned while atten- 
tion is invited to the following specific 
manufacturing prospects: 

“Canning and Preserving Fruits and 
Vegetables: This is a seasonable in- 
dustry requiring a’ large number of 
female employes. Such labor seeks 
employment in Dallas and such an 
industry encourages farming, truck 
gardening and fruit growing in the 
surrounding district. The country 
around Dallas already produces a 
variety of fruits and vegetables and 
could produce more. 

“Dairy Products: Dairying is an- 
other industry that produces income 
for nearby farming sections at the 
same time that it supports the manu- 
facture of living necessities. Dallas 
is favorably situated both as to mar- 
kets for dairy products and as to good 
dairy farming country. 

“Glass Bottles and Jars: The Dal- 
las Chamber of Commerce has pre- 
pared a special report on the oppor- 
tunity for a glass bottle factory. The 
report shows that a large number of 
soft drink, milk and miscellaneous 
bottles and jars are already used in 
or shipped from Dallas; that natural 
gas is available at low rates, and that 
sand suitable for making bottles is 
found near Dallas. See also “Natural 
Resources.” 

“Boots and Shoes: A shoe factory 
would be a natural outgrowth of the 
present shoe jobbing business done in 
Dallas. Starting with a simple pat- 
tern sold to workmen, it is thought 
that a factory of considerable size 
could be supported by local wholesale 
shoe dealers. Shoe manufacturing re- 
quires some skilled labor which would 
have to be imported, but a good work- 
ing force could be built up locally 
from a skilled nucleus. The same 
thing has been done in St. Louis and 
in Lynchburg, Virginia. 

“Men’s Clothing: A good start has 
been made in making men’s clothing 
in. Dallas, but the total amount of 
business done justifies much more 





v 
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manufacturing in this line. Labor is 
already found to be adaptable to mak- 
ing overalls and work clothing, shirts, 
caps, ties and underwear. There is 
more to be done in making outer 
garments, especially summer weights. 


“Women’s Clothing: A visit to the 
annual Dallas Fashion Show would 
convince anyone that the manufacture 
of a full line of women’s apparel, 
from undergarments to dresses and 
millinery, is well started and growing 
rapidly as a leading Dallas industry. 
The success of the pioneers and the 
supply of skilled labor that has been 
trained will attract new manufactur- 
ers in this line. On account of its 
importance as a jobbing and distribu- 
tion center and the good start already 
made, Dallas may expect to grow in 
importance as a manufacturing point 
for both men’s and women’s clothing. 


“Cloth Sponging and Refinishing: 
Refinishing worsted and woolen goods 
is a small but important adjunct to 
the manufacture of men’s and 
women’s outer garments. Oppor- 
tunities for these refinishing plants 
will increase with the development of 
the garment-making business. The 
finishing of cotton goods is the sub- 
ject of another paragraph below. 


“Cotton Goods: The success of cot- 
ton mills in the Southeast is a con- 
tinued source of interest in Dallas, as 
it may indicate the development of 
this industry in the Southwest and 
particularly in Texas. Mills already 
running in Dallas and other Texas 
places encourage the prediction that 
the industry will grow in Texas. 
Special reports on cotton mill pros- 
pects are available to the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. Opportunities 
have been found to manufacture 
specified lines of goods for consump- 
tion in the Dallas market. The South- 
west raises over half of the Nation’s 
cotton crop. Cheap electric power and 
labor suitable for cotton mills are 
available.” 


Other parts of this report review 
the power rates and the wage scale 
of Texas mills as compared with mills 
in other sections. Texas wages ap- 
pear to be about 70% of New Eng- 
land and about the same as average 
Southeastern wages, although higher 
than at some Southeastern points. 


“The inducement for building a 
mill in Dallas would be that housing 
is already provided for operatives, 
whereas a mill in a small place usually 
has to build a village to take care of 
its help. If the mill can get steady 
help in the city without having to 
build houses or to pay excessive 
wages, the city is a good place for the 
mill. But if the city location involves 
wages so much higher than country 
wages that the difference would be 
more than the fixed charges on a mill 


village, then the mill can do better in 
a smaller place. Present prospects 
are somewhat discouraging on ac- 
count of the depression and overpro- 
duction in the industry as a while, 


“Knit Goods: The production of knit 
underwear and hosiery, both cotton 
and silk, is adaptable to Dallas. Op- 
portunities are limited by the low 
prices of surplus products from other 
sections where there is overproduc- 
tion. This condition may change and 
become more favorable to Dallas as 
the local demand increases. The manu- 
facture of knit goods can be started 
in a small way with only a few 
skilled operatives. 

“Dyeing and Finishing: A special 
report on a dyehouse for cotton goods 
has been prepared for the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. An oppor- 
tunity has been found for such a 
plant. The local well water supply, 
naturally hard, can be made suitable 
by simple treatment. 


“Cotton Smallwares: Under this 
heading a number of operations may 
be included. These range from the 
manufacture of awnings, tents, and 
tarpaulins, to handkerchiefs, table- 
cloths, sporting goods, and many 
other articles in general use. Success 
depends upon the ingenuity and mer- 
chandising ability of the manufac- 
turer. 


“Furniture: Some furniture is be- 
ing made in Dallas and much more is 
being shipped through Dallas. Furni- 
ture is easily damaged in shipment. 
It takes up large space compared with 
its weight and therefore transporta- 
tion costs are high. It is more eco- 
nomical to ship lumber to the distri- 
bution point and manufacture furni- 
ture near the point of consumption. 
Good labor can be obtained in Dallas 
for furniture manufacturing. A 
variety of woods can be shipped in 
from Arkansas, Louisiana and East 
Texas and assembled in Dallas at 
costs that compare favorably with 
similar costs at present furniture 
manufacturing centers. 

“Furniture manufacturing is one of 
the good opportunities in Dallas. 
Careful attention to the design of the 
product and its adaptation to the 
needs of the consumer are important 
considerations which should lead to 
good results. Included with furniture 
manufacturing are such generally 
used articles as window shades and 
fixtures. 

“Woodwork: This division includes 
planing mill products, window and 
door screens and specialties made of 
wood, but not generally classified as 
furniture. The woedworking industry 
should keep pace with the growing 
population of Dallas, because it is one 
of the industries that makes local 
building operations self-supporting 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Building on ‘fatth ana “facts 


Manufacturers Tell Why They Have Expanded Their Dallas Plants 


“You ask me why we have expanded 
our plant. The answer is patent: We 
didn’t. Our customers did that for us. 
In other words, they issued orders, and 
if we hadn’t obeyed we would shortly 
find ourselves without orders. The busi- 
ness was there, and some one else would 
have sensed the opportunity, stepped in— 
and we would probably be calling him 
‘lucky’!”’ 

This might well be considered the 
epilogue of what is to follow. It is, 
in a summary, the sentiment of those 
Dallas manufacturers who have seen 
fit to expand their operations during 
1927—and those who sensed the op- 
portunity for a new plant. 


And as to sensing opportunities— 
let us look to those fifty-one manufac- 
turing plants which started operations 
during the twelve months of 1927. It 
is a well-known fact that the average 
man will readily agree with you that 
yours is a “whale of an idea—should 
succeed without a single hitch.” He 
does that rather than think it out— 
rather than go to the trouble of hav- 
ing an original idea. But will he as 
readily put up his cash with his con- 
versation? He will not. Consequent- 
ly, when we found, in compiling the 
records for the year, that Dallas had 
suddenly “snapped out of it”, we set 
about seeing just what sort of a com- 
plex was responsible, so that we could 
tell you how it was done. And we 
have a motive in telling you. For 
instance, we realize: 


Dallas is so accustomed to the un- 
usual, so prone to believe that the 
impossible elsewhere is the prosaic, 
work-a-day here, that a really out- 
standing accomplishment is taken as 
part of the day’s work, casually re- 
ceived and quickly overlooked. 

In review, we shall take you on this 
visit with us. In the end, you will 
know the story as well as we—and it 
is some story! 


Could you, on a moment’s notice, 
tell why a Dallas plant should enlarge 
its investment here, rather than put 
a second plant elsewhere? Neither 
could we when we started out, so we 
made that our first question wherever 
we visited. You will probably be 
asked next summer by some vacation 
acquaintance so we'll give you the 
answer in advance, as related to us by 


Guiberson Corporation 


S. HASELTINE, Vice President 

and General Manager of The 
Guiberson Corporation, who have just 
recently enlarged their already large 
plant. He says: 


“You ask why our company saw fit 
to increase its investment in industry 
in Dallas, and I very gladly tell you 
that the erecting of our plant for the 
manufacture of oil well specialties in 
Dallas in the first place was because 





it was our judgment that Dallas was 
absolutely central, so far as oil field 
operations in the United States are 
concerned. This judgment has been 
confirmed by the business we have de- 
veloped in oil fields of the United 
States. Our distribution to customers 
has been uniformly good, and in a 
great majority of cases we have been 
able to give them overnight express 
shipments upon call. 

“We, therefore, naturally stayed 
here when it came time to expand. We 
have had excellent labor conditions 
and a wonderful city in which to live. 
Our manufacturing costs have been 
well within reason, and our marketing 
facilities could not be improved. Why 
shouldn’t we stay and grow in Dal- 
las?” 

You can readily see that the terms 
have been reversed, and frankly, we 
were unable to give any satisfactory 
answer to Mr. Haseltine’s parting 
question. 

Mosher Steel 

OWEVER, we weren't satisfied 

with one answer, so we went 
farther afield. We crossed town, and, 
just inside the city limits on the 
northwest we found the fine, new 
plant of Mosher Steel & Machinery 
Company—old-timers, who have been 
here some forty years. Here, we 
thought, will be found an answer, 
based on experience and seasoned by 
time, that will help us to our conclu- 
sion. So we asked 

T. J. Mosher, Vice President of that 
firm, and recently elected President of 
the Dallas Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Their business includes many 
items for the building trades, and, 
despite a year of low building per- 
mits, they practically doubled their 
plant, and replaced all of their ma- 
chine shop equipment with new. His 
answer was to the point, and knockers 
please note: 

“Our business had entirely outgrown 
the old plant. We believe, too, that 
Texas is due for the greatest indus- 
trial expansion it has known, and that 
Dallas will get its share of it. Through 
the efforts of the Chamber of Com- 
merce new freight rates have been se- 
cured which will enable Dallas to 
reach an even larger territory.” 

“Texas has the raw materials, pow- 
er, favorable labor conditions and an 
increasing market. Our own citizens 
will increase their investments and 
outside capital will see an opportunity 
for profitable investment. 

“So we are building this new plant 
to properly take care of the growing 
demands we are confident we will have 
in 1928.” 


Manufacturing Jobbers 
ETURNING to the wholesale dis- 
trict—or rather to what is gen- 

erally regarded as the wholesale dis- 





trict—we find our picture continuing 
with considerable elaboration and em- 
phasis. Yesterday’s “jobbers” are 
fast becoming today’s manufacturers. 
Changing modes in merchandising, a 
better understanding of economics, 
have all contributed to the change. 
For instance, the “storekeeper” of 
yore, who “went to market” twice a 
year, in the spring and fall, has been 
supplanted by a class of business men 
who realize the importance of such 
factors as turnover, advertising, close 
margins and style in merchandise. As 
a result, the wholesaler’s margin is 
reduced to the point where he either 
becomes a manufacturer, or competi- 
tion becomes oppressive. 


It takes real faith in the possibili- 
ties of a territory to make so radical 
a change. It takes more than faith— 
it takes initiative, backed by cold cash. 
And all around us we find it evidenc- 
ing itself. For instance, we next 
called on 


E. L. Blanchard, who is Sales Man- 
ager for Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan 
Company. One of the first firms to 
realize the new trend, they long ago 
entered manufacturing fields, and are 
continuing a policy that has proved 
more than profitable. 


Mr. Blanchard said: “During the 
year we added our eighth factory, 
manufacturing men’s and boy’s dress 
pants and summer weight suits— 
seersucker, tropical worsteds, palm 
beach and other similar cloths. Plans 
are now under way to add the ninth 
factory of our group, to make men’s 
and boy’s top coats and heavy suits— 
woolens, worsteds, etc. We believe that 
this field offers vast possibilities, and 
our expansion will keep pace with the 
growth of our business. We are in 
the manufacturing bsuiness to stay, 
because we feel that we can better 
serve this trade territory by manu- 
facturing our merchandise—merchan- 
dise that is particularly adapted to 
the needs of the people in it. 


“Further, we not only have an un- 
excelled market for such consumer 
merchandise in the densely populated 
area around Dallas, but, what is more 
important, as manufacturers we can 
sell profitably in territory far beyond 
the bounds of the accepted ‘Dallas 
territory’. We are convinced that Dal- 
las will become the largest manufac- 
turing center in the Southwest» for 
products having an immediate sale to 
the consumer. This has been proven 
to us more conclusively by our success 
with some of our other products, such 
as Warwick Dress Shirts and Virginia 
Hart Dresses.” 


Perhaps you have already noted the 
significant thing in this statement. We 
repeat: “We are convinced that Dallas 
will become the largest manufacturing 


(Centinued on page 10) 
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BUILDING W ITH DALLAS 


With a record of enviable achievement behind them and with an unfaltering faith in Dallas the seven firms pictured above have seen fit te 
expand their business and to add to their output during the last year. They are: 1. The Guiberson Corporation. 2. Texas Hardwood and Supply 
> a Cliff Paper Mills. 4. Justin McCarty, Inc.. 5. Sally Frances Manufacturing Co. 6. Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan Co. 7. Perkins Dry 
Go yompany. ’ 
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PREPARING FOR MORE BUSINESS 
pace with that growth can fiourish here guided the 


2. Dallas Textile Mill. 3. Mosher Steel 


The feeling that Dallas will grow indefinitely and that only those concerns that keep 
above concerns to expand their plants during the year just passed. They are: 1. Novelty Art Company. 
5. Pollock Paper and Box Company. 6. Moore Bros. Electric Company. 7. Marcy Lee 


and Machinery Co. 4. Texas Margarine Company: 5. 
Manufacturing Company. eh aad 
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Building On Faith and Facts 
(Continued from page 7) 


center in the Southwest for products 
having an immediate sale to the con- 
sumer.” Get out your map; look at 
that area within overnight ride of 
Dallas. Look carefully at the ever- 
increasing number of _ substantial 
towns and cities, whose growth is im- 
mediately reflected in that of Dallas. 
Reflect on it, and Mr. Blanchard’s 
statement becomes all the more im- 
portant. 


Textile Mill 


E have now called on four firms 

who deal more or less directly 
with the users of their products. Sup- 
pose we call on one of those manufac- 
turers whose product is known prin- 
cipally through its secondary usage— 
as it comes from a second or “pro- 
cessing” manufacturer. We’ll go over 
and see 

A. Culberson, Vice President and 
General Manager of C. R. Miller Man- 
ufacturing Company. These people 
are now operating textile mills from 
Oklahoma to Mexico, producing such 
materials as ducks, osnaburgs, denims, 
etc.—and are little known to John 
Citizens who may purchase their 
products in the form of a tent, or a 
pair of overalls. 

We found Mr. Culberson in, and 
asked him, without further ado, why 
his firm saw fit to double their ca- 
pacity in their Dallas plant during the 
year. His answer was to the point— 
and interesting for that reason. In 
brief: 

“The past few years have developed 
a decided increase in the consuming 
power of staple commodities in the 
Middle West, and with the accessibil- 
ity which Dallas enjoys to these mar- 
kets, there is every opportunity for 
Dallas-made products. 

“This increase in consuming power 
has been reflected in the demand for 
our products in textile fabrics. Buy- 
ers have learned that it is no longer 
necessary to go to the Eastern States 
for cotton goods of high quality, and 
this growing demand has made it 
necessary to increase our plant ca- 
pacity to take care of this develop- 
ment. Dallas is located so that it 
enjoys many ideal advantages, both 
from the manufacturing standpoint 
and from the distributing point of 
view. Manufacturers like ourselves 
are rapidly coming to appreciate these 
advantages.” 

Well, there it is. You now have the 
views of industrialists in widely-di- 
versified lines. Their products are ex- 
ceedingly dissimilar; their approach 
equally different, yet their answers 
are as uniform as though written by 
the same man. 


Market Boundaries 


E call attention to this fact. The 
old fallacy of treating the 
United States as an economic unit is 
rapidly being dissipated. It will con- 
tinue to lose vogue with every new 
investigation. ‘The Department of 


Commerce now treats it as nine dis- 
tinct territcries, based on careful in- 
vestigation over a long period of 
years. 


If this be true, it behooves us to 
follow it through to its natural con- 
clusion—an attempt to serve that ter- 
ritory within which we are situated 
through further investment in local 
industry. The start has been made. 
During the year, fifty-one separate en- 
deavors have been made, besides the 
expansion on the part of others. 

It does not mean that one should 
rush headlong into manufacturing en- 
terprises. Just as much _ business 
acumen—just as careful study of ter- 
ritorial requirements—is needed here 
and now, as was ever needed here or 
elsewhere. 

But it is our major problem. With 
it lies the destiny of Dallas. Unless 
we continue on our way to its solu- 
tion, some other Southwestern city 
will do so. Never has there been a 
time when competition was keener— 
not only among producers, but among 
cities as well. It is a generally rec- 
ognized fact that one city may offer 
vastly superior facilities to another 





for any given enterprise. It is our 
business—and your business—to as- 
certain those for which Dallas offers 
outstanding opportunities, heed the 
constant knocking at our doors, and 
act. If we do, our place in the sun 
is assured. If we do not, our success 
will be but mediocre at the best, and 
we will attempt tomorrow what 
should have been done today. 

Here at your Chamber of Commerce 
is a staff whose business it is to aid 
you. It is the business of that staff 
to supply you with the necessary facts 
which will be of assistance in arriving 
at the proper conclusion. 

No effort has been spared in col- 
lecting and compiling the facts. They 
are here now. They are yours for 
the asking. It is up to you to ask. 

And, even as these lines are writ- 
ten, comes evidence of their value. On 
the horizon is a $900,000 textile mill. 
In the offing is a finishing and dyeing 
plant. But eternal vigilance is the 
price of success! 





General Motors Finance Office 
Moved to Dallas 


MIELECTION of Dallas as 
headquarters for a 
branch of the Frigidaire 
and Delco-Light division 
of General Motors Ac- 
} ceptance Corporation 
was announced late in January, fol- 
lowing the arrival here of 22 work- 
ers from Dayton, Ohio, to form the 
basis of the organization. 

A. E. Scheidt, assistant manager 
in charge of the new branch, directed 
establishment of headquarters at 900 
Athletic Building. The new branch 
was moved bodily from Dayton. 
Supervision of Dallas operations will 
be conducted from central headquar- 
ters in Dayton. 





All financing of Frigidaire and Del- 
co-Light time payment sales will be 
handled through the Dallas office for 
the following territory: Wichita, 
Kansas, Oklahoma City, El Paso, San 
Antonio, Houston, New Orleans, 
Little Rock, Fort Worth and Dallas. 

The Dallas branch is one of five 
being opened in key cities through- 
out the country to carry out the G. 
M. A. C.-policy of faster and better 
service to purchasers as well as 
Frigidaire and Delco-Light dealers, 
Mr. Scheidt said. Other cities where 
branches will be opened are: San 
— Omaha, Atlanta and New 

ork. 





Clothing Factory Under 
Construction 


The Masterbilt Tailoring Company, 
Inc., has leased the second floor of 
a building at Young and Browder 
Streets. M. M. Blakeney, president 
of the company, announces that the 
new corporation will specialize in 
custom-made clothes with a contem- 
plated output of 300 suits a week. 





Texas Publication House 


On McKinney Avenue 


The Texas Publication House has 
moved into its new quarters at Mc- 
Kinney Avenue and Fairmount Street, 
where they have installed one of the 
Southwest’s most modern printing 
establishments. Officers of the com- 
pany are Travis Campbell, president; 
Will S. Henson, vice president, and 
M. H. Hughey, secretary-treasurer. 

Contract for the new $250,000 plant 
of the Southern Ornamental Iron 
Works, near Arlington, has been let 
to a Dallas concern, Churchill-Humph- 
rey Company, according to announce- 





ment by T. C. Anderson, general 
manager. Stockholders in the iron 
works are principally Dallas men. 
Frank E. Austin is president. 


—o——_—. 
Victory Wilson Has 


New Home 


Victory Wilson, Inc., moved into its 
new quarters on the second floor of 
the Marvin Building early this month, 
considerably increasing its space, and 
making a more attractive display of 
merchandise. 

Victory Wilson opened its doors 
twelve years ago at 1520 Main Street. 
In September, 1919, the store was re- 
moved to 1613% Main Street, having 
outgrown its original location. A 
second store was opened in Ft. Worth 
and since then stores have been 
opened in San Antonio, Houston, 
Memphis and Amarillo. 

In telling of the growth of the 
company, Jas. K. Wilson, president, 
told of opening the original store 
with $2,000 borrowed capital. Dur- 
ing that first year the concern did a 
business of $35,000. During 1927 the 
business amounted to approximately 
$1,250,000. 
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Other Neew (oncerns for January 


The following is a list of other new 
concerns opened for business in Dallas 
during the month of January recorded 
at the Chamebr of Commerce. 


RETAIL 

Nash Texas Company, 2205 Live Oak, auto- 
mobiles, wholesale and retail; C. R. Nachtrieb, 
vice president and general manager. 

Bradshaw Motor Co., 901-3 S. Ervay, auto- 
mobile distributor; H. D. Bradshaw, general 
manager. 

Robertson-Skaggs Tire Co., Maple Avenue 
and Lucas Drive, tires and batteries; Bates 
Robertson and H. H. Skaggs, co-partners. 

Kesterson Typesetting Co., 2506 McKinney, 
typesetting; Ray Kesterson, owner. 

Miles Printing Co., E. Basement Interurban 
Bldg., commercial printing; David Miles, 
owner. 

Ewell M. Garner, 5438 E. Grand Avenue; 
welding. 

Mandeville Auto Top Paint Co., 2100 Pacific, 
auto painting, upholstering, repair; C. E. 
Mandeville, owner. 

La Boheme, 1004 Ross Avenue, cafe; J. T. 
Brennan, manager. 

Liberty Garage, 4221 Bryan, auto repairing ; 
J. A. Cooper and G. C. Frazier, co-partners. 

Automotive Ignition & Battery Exchange 
Co., 304 S. Pearl, generators and batteries; 
Cc. R. Kinkaid, manager. 

Jacqueline Millinery Shop, Melrose Court, 
millinery; Mrs. Arthur Rose, manager. 


BRANCHES 

James E. Bennett & Co., 324 Allen Bidg., 
home office—Chicago, general commission and 
brokerage; H. G. Thomas, manager. 

L. Mundet & Son, Inc., 1001 Camp Street, 
cork products, home office—Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
T. H. Page, branch manager. 

V. Vivaudou, Inc., Mercantile Bank Bldg., 
home office—New York, toilet articles; E. H. 
Rutledge, district manager. 

Mangel’s, 1804 Elm, home office—New York; 
women’s ready-to-wear. 

Murchison Oil Co., 1415 American Exch. 
Bank Bldg., home office—Wichita Falls, oil 
drilling and leasing; C. W. Murchison, general 
manager. 

Los Angeles Soap Co., 4th floor Santa Fe 
Bdg., 2nd Unit, home office—Los Angeles, 
soap manufacturers; J. C. Olsen, manager 
Dallas division. 

National Lumber Manufacturers Assn., 1610 
Kirby Bldg., home office—Chicago, lumber 
trade extension; Walter H. Scales, district 
manager. 

W. L. Slayton & Co., 729 Fidelity Union 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, municipal bonds; J. G. 
Moss, manager. 

National Steel Barrel Company, 511 Mag- 
nolia Bldg., home office—Cleveland, Ohio, fill- 
ing station equipment; Leonard C. Hodges, 
manager. 

_ Southern States Life Insurance Co., 1127 
Kirby Bldg., home office—Atlanta, Georgia, 
life insurance; Henry T. Hinsch, general agent. 


Avery Company of Texas, 426 Santa Fe 
Bldg., home office—Peoria, Illinois, farm and 
road machinery; C. A. McCline, manager. 


WHOLESALERS 

W. V. Williams, 1205-A, Commerce; ready- 
to-wear. 

Echols-Ogburn Millinery Co., 1014 Com- 
merce, manufacturer and wholesaler of milli- 
nery; R. B. Echols, owner. 

Dallas Marcel Waver Co., 301 Melba Bldg., 
beauty parlor equipment; A. P. Bryan, man- 
ager and owner. 

M. B. Cohn Garment Co., 1205 Commerce, 
ready-to-wear; M. B. Cohn, manager. 

Moore Wall Paper & Paint Co., 417 N. Har- 
wood, wall paper; J. P. Moore, president. 

Thompson Can Co., 1804 South Austin St., 

. R. Thompson, president; tin cans. 

Geo. E. Anderson Co., 502 Allen Bldg., radio 
and electrical goods; Geo. E. Anderson, mgr. 


Newton Holloway, 304 Wholesale Merchants 
Bldg., dry goods; Newton Holloway, manager. 

Miller Uniform Company, 835 Allen Bldg., 
uniforms ; Ernest Miller, manager. 

Hodges & Duke, 612 Republic Bank Bldg., 
manufacturers agents; L. C. Hodges and J. P. 
Duke, co-partners. 


French-Ruth Hat Company, Inc., 307 Whole- 
sale Merchants Bldg., wholesale millinery; 
Freneh Davis and Ruth Hagan, co-partners. 

Hammond & Haley, 905 Commerce, silks and 
cotton piece goods; M. F. Haley and C. M. 
Hammond, co-partners. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Dallas Creamery Supply Mfg. Co., 1921 N. 
Pearl, retinning; A. Shub, manager. 

Dudley-Harrison Co., Inc., 323 Mercantile 
Bank Bldg., cigarette cases; R. R. Dudley, 
president. 

Texas Oak Flooring Co., Maple Ave. Road, 
oak flooring; R. Jemison, manager. 





JAMES K. WILSON 
President, Victory Wilson, Inc. 
Steller State Products Co., 3003 Routh, 
drugs; E. H. Moss, manager. 
Craddock Food Products Co., 1611 N. Haskell, 
mfgrs. chili powder and grocer specialties ; Joe 
E. Craddock, Jr., owner. 


Prestige Bakery, 1405 Greenville Avenue, 
bakery; W. E. Rice, manager. 

Korn Kookies Co., 3306 Swiss Avenue, pop- 
corn confections; Homer Waid, manager. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


N. G. Landrum, 915 Marvin Bldg.; city and 
farm loans. 

Homestead Life Assn., 703 Dallas National 
Bank Blidg., life insurance; C. A. Mixon, 
manager. 

W. I. Cole, 312 Central Bank Bldg.; archi- 
tect. 

Frank H. Calder, 106 Gaston Blidg.; com- 
mercial artist. 

Ardrey & Ardrey, 623-A, Santa Fe Bldg., 
general insurance; H. D. Ardrey, manager. 

Joe Campbell Loan & Ins. Co., 405 Andrews 
Bldg.: loans and investments. 

C. L. West & Company, 725 Fidelity Union 
Bldg.; investment bonds. 

Scientific Bath Company, 210 Andrews Bldg., 
steam and electric baths; Francis McKinley, 
manager. 

J. McDonald & Sons, 505 Sw. Life Bldg. ; 
real estate. 

W. J. Lang Company, 306 Wholesale Mer- 
chants’ Bldg.; buying office for dry goods 
stores. 

A. Bailey Company, 306 Wholesale Mer- 
chants Bldg.; buying office for dry goods 
stores. 

A. J. Hoff & Company, 716 Marvin Bldg. ; 
contractors. 

Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co., life in- 
surance; Fidelity Union Bldg. 

M. B. Cohn Garment Company, ladies’ ready- 
to-wear-wholesale; 1205 Commerce St. 

Glick Bros., Inc., women’s wear—retail ; 1602 
Elm Street. 

Chas. J. Lowry, garage, auto repairs, gen- 
erator and battery service; 1713-15 N. Akard 
Street. 

North Texas Cotton Breeders Asen., breeders 
New & Better cotton; 1212 Praetorian Bidg. 

J. L. O’Hearn, steel products—engineer ; 
1230 Athletic Club Bldg. 

Singleton’s Dyeing & Dry Cleaning Co., dye- 
ing and dry cleaning; 633 W. Davis St. 

International Distributing Co., inks, ad- 
hesives, carbon paper and ribbons, distributors ; 
721 Santa Fe Building. 

B. & J. Sales Company, salvage; 2528 Pa- 
cific Avenue. 

Automotive Parts Warehousing, Inc., Cleve- 
land, O.; Southwestern branch, Santa Fe 
Building; distributors for Dall Motor Parts 
Company, Cleveland, and several other manu- 
facturers of automobile replacement parts. 
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Shown abeve is the personnel of the new Dallas branch of the Frigidaire and Delco-Light 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation division. 
N. E. Martindale is credit manager, and H. F. Myers, accounts manager. 
FIRST ROW—Mr. Martindale, Mr. Scheidt, Mr. Myers. 


from left to right: 


A. E. Scheidt is assistant manager in charge. 


In the group, 
SECOND ROW— 


R. J. Hall, Mrs. Hester Best, Miss Gertrude Zimmerle, Miss Mildred Grey, Miss Wilma Loxley, 


P. W. Sture. THIRD 


ROW—L. D. Schoonover, F. E. Osman, Mrs. Gathle Kraft, Mrs. Ruth 


Osborne, Miss Alice Stockslager, T. G. Fleming. FOURTH ROW—H. R. Whitmore, Miss 
Lillian Booth, Miss Anna Ryan, Miss Charlotte Barr, Miss Pauline Cox, W, P, Sigler. 
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DALLAS CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OFFICERS 


E. R BROWN .-____.. yee ER President 
GEO. WAVERLEY BRIGGS... _..Vice President 
ARTHUR L. KRAMER .-..---..----.-..Vice President 
MATHAN ADAMS —...._.._....... Vice President 
OS So: (aaa | 
DIRECTORS 


,ONE-YEAR TERM 
Edward T. Moore 
H. A. Olmsted 
Hugo Schoellkopf 
Edward Titche 
TWO-YEAR TERM 
Frank L. McNeny 
A. M. Matson 
Phil T. Prather 
R. L. Thornton 
THREE-YEAR TERM 
Nathan Adams Arthur L. Kramer 
J. Perry Burrus Jonn W. Philp 


John W. Carpenter S. B. Perkins 
Harry L. Seay 


ens yy 

M. J. Norrell -.--............General Manager 
Z. E. Black (Retailers, Conventions) 

Asst. General Manager 
ee Financial Secretary 
Clyde V. Wallis -.......... Industrial Department 
John Boswell.........S. W Dev. Service, Highways 
A. L. Reed, Sam Goodstein... Transportation 
W. H. Moore, L A. Bell____-....-.........Membership 
RE Wholesalers 
Robert J. Smith... Manufacturers, Foreign Trade 


Geo. Waverley Briggs 
F. F. Florence 
X. S. Haseltine 


E. R. Brown 
T. E. Jackson 
Porter Lindsley 





E. M. Fowler 











a | eee Publicity 
A. B. Jolley, Miss Ruth Payne, 

oO Se ee Agriculture 
Mrs. M. E. Tate ......-Highway Service 
SU aaa Junior Chamber 
C. L. Norsworthy_______ Pres. Wholesale Mer. Assn. 
T. J. Mosher-.....-......Pres. Manufacturers’ Assn. 
Herman Philipson__....._....Pres. Retail Mer. Assn. 


Sam P. Kohen Pres. Junior Chamber 











Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America—Joseph F. Leopold, Manager, South- 

ern Central Division. 

Open Shop—R. S. Haseltine, Pres.; C. A. Jay, 
Vice President and General Manager. 

Real Estate Board—Roy E. Smith, President; E. A. 
Bell, Secretary. 

Automotive Trades Association—F. A. Ferris, Pres., 
Dr. J. H. Connell, Executive Secretary. 

Kessler Plan Association—Dr. E. H. Cary, Pres.: 
John E. Surratt, Secretary. 








OFFICE: Chamber of Commerce Building, 1101 
Commerce St., corner Martin. Telephone 2-5425 








SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 A YEAR; 15¢ A COPY 
ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION 
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DALLAS GETS WEST TEXAS TRADE 


ALLAS is getting much of the West Texas trade, in spite of a 

general opinion to the contrary, declares Dr. William J. Reilly, in 
charge of the market studies of the bureau of business research of 
the University of Texas. “The peculiar situation which has been mis- 
leading is simply this,” Dr. Reilly said in an interview in the Dallas 
News. “Because there is a large city immediately west of Dallas 
some have too quickly assumed that that city holds an advantage 
over Dallas in any West Texas location. 


“Tt is true that this neighboring city to the west interrupts the 
dominating position of Dallas in the retail trade territory, for some 
distance to the west of Dallas. But data gathered on the trade 
territories of the two cities show that when one passes the 140-mile 
mark west of Dallas, the Dallas market begins to assume a domi- 


nating position. 


“Because Dallas is larger than its western neighbor, because it 
is a center for the assembly, sale and redistribution of products and 
because the Dallas high-grade specialty retail stores which handle 
merchandise that people are willing to travel some distance to 
secure. Dallas has been strong enough to draw West Texas trade 
in spite of any other intermediate markets,” Dr. Reilly declared. 


“There are some other interesting reasons for this consumer shift 
in favor of the Dallas market as one goes farther west. In the first 
place, when the consumer has already traveled 100 miles or more 
to reach the selections and lines of special merchandise, particularly 
style goods, offered in a large city, that customer is usually willing 
to travel a little farther, if by doing so she can reach a still larger 
market. And, second, because the most important city of the west 
is so near Dallas, because the roads are so good and because the 
transportation system is so well developed between the two cities, 
Dallas draws some trade that it probably would not enjoy if it were, 
let us say, 100 miles farther from its western neighbor. 


Shoppers Want Amusement 


“In the third place, it is well to remember that when people from 
out of town arrange their shopping trips they are quite likely to 
favor that city which has the most attractive amusement facilities, 
and Dallas, because it is the largest city within hundreds of miles, 
is able to maintain more theaters, support more musical attractions 
and sporting events than any one of its smaller neighbors. 


“One important reason for the common misapprehension con- 
cerning the retail trade territory of the Dallas market is that maps 
representing this trade territory have usually been drawn with 
the western boundry fifteen or twenty miles west of the city. But 
an examination of actual trade lines shows that the dominating 
position of the Dallas retail market does not suddenly stop west of 
the city. In fact, a line is an inappropriate symbol for representing 
the trade territory of any city, for the simple reason that markets 
do not behave that way. They do not come un to any given line and 
wr stop. Trade territories of cities almost invariably over- 
ap. 


“This peculiar market situation, involving the relation between 
the retail trade territories of two cities indicates that, contrary to 
the common notion, Dallas is by no means blocked in the western 
progress of its trade territory. In fact, there is a rich potential re- 
tail market in West Texas which is now being dominated by and 
which can be further developed by Dallas merchants who handle 
those special lines of merchandise that customers are willing to 
travel some distance to secure.” 
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Your Opportunity to Share 
Profitably in Dallas Industry 


HE future of Dallas will be measured by the yardstick of its industrial growth. Expected or desired increases in population 


must be translated into ‘“‘jobs’’. 


Population will inevitably follow employment. Payrolls and prosperity go hand in hand. 


The sure way to secure an industry is to build it. The present mill now organizing will not be an experiment. To be fully 
financed, properly and efficiently managed, the security of the investment in the stock of the Southwest Textile Mills ‘is assured. 
[here is plenty of money in Dallas and in Texas to build the industries needed, affording the investor a good income and at the 
same time establishing needed industries in this area. It is now your opportunity to make a safe, a profitable investment; to add 
materially. to the payroll of Dallas and to lend your support to the stabilizing of the future growth of this city and of Texas. 
An investment in the stock is just good business. Will you do your part? 


To Employ 400 People—Pay 7% Dividends—Annual Payroll $350,000.00 


Dividends 
[he preferred stock will begin to draw dividends at the rate 
7% as of January 1, 1929—the first dividend payable 
+ 1, 1929, and semi-annually thereafter. 


Payment of Subscriptions 
The subscribers to the Capital Stock shall pay 25% when 
called for by the trustees, who shall be named by the stock- 
holders upon the completion of the sale of the stock, 25% in 
three months, 25% in six months and 25% in nine months. 


Capitalization 

lhe capital of the mill company will be $600,000.00, as 
fOLloOWS: 

12.000 shares 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock—par value 
$50.00—with full voting privilege. 

12.000 shares Class “A’? Common Stock without par value, 
having full voting privilege. 

6,000 shares Class “B’ Common Stock without par value 
and without voting privilege—to be retained as 
Treasury Stock. 

The undersigned committee of organization offers to the citi- 
zens of Dallas—of the Southwest—for purchase this 12,000 
shares of 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, $50.00 par value, 
at $50.00 per share; and with every share of 7% Cumulative 
Preferred 1 share of no par Class ‘‘A’’ Common Stock free. 
Both Preferred and Class *‘A’’ Common have full voting priv- 
ileges. 

Control 

There wili be a Board of Directors of thirteen elected follow- 
ing the completion of the sale of the stock, said directors to be 
elected by the stockholders and to have general supervision of 
the erection and management of the mill. 


Management 
The management of the mill will be in the hands of men 
with jong and successful experience in the cotton mill industry, 
supervised by the Board of Directors, who will be capable 
business men selected for their successful and conservative opera- 
tions and who will be favorably known to you. 


Size of Mill 


The mill will be erected either for the manufacture of gray 
goods or for colored goods (ticking). If gray goods are man- 
ufactured, the miil will have 17,000 spindles; if colored goods 
(ticking) 15,000 spindles will be installed. Decision as to 
which type of goods will be manufactured will be made at an 
early date, depending upon whether the Textile Committee is 
successful in securing the removal of a finishing and dyeing plant 
from the New England States to Dallas. Negotiations looking 
to this are now under way. It will require practically a year 
to build the mill, and 100,000 square feet of floor surface 
will be necessary. 


Financial Set Up 


The approximate financial set up of the new mill when com- 
plete and ready for operation will be about as follows: 





Resources 
| ies aca cttyeed $150,000.00 
Ground, Plant and Machinery 750,000.00 
TM hd a act Bch co aad a Me oth $900,000.00 
Liabilities 
RO 2 el $600,000.00 
First Mortgage Bonds (maturing over a 
PVRS TORIC ca assis cececncn cecnsninceetnsscdaccadcceotesucstets 300,000.00 
(SEER CRORE eae a meRe eet ae eee Ce $900,000.00 


According to careful estimates, the working capital will be 
not less than $150,000, and we believe it will probably be more 
than this amount. If it is, the cash on deposit, or working 
capital, will increase, and the ground, plant and machinery cost 
will decrease in the same proportion—giving the same total 
investment of working capital and plant of $900,000.00. 


The Dallas Clearing House banks, after investigation, have 
agreed to purchase at par the $300,000.00 First Mortgage 
6% Bonds. 


A Sound Investment —A Needed Industry 


Dallas’ Opportunity 

Opportunity knocks, some time, but once, and this is Dailas’ 
opportunity to assume the leadership of textile industry, which 
within the next ten years will be the greatest industry in the 
Southwest. We can demonstrate to ourselves, as well as the 
outside world, that we have the labor, and we have the capital, 
and the enterprise to push to successful operation this splendid 
cotton mill. With raw material at our door and the splendid 
co-operation of the railroad companies in competitive freight 
rates; with fifteen million people within a radius of our natural 
outlet, this mill should be successful. 
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Mail This Coupon 


Southwest Textile Mills, 
2015 Magnolia Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 

I am interested in an investment in the 7% Preferred 
Stock you are offering at $50.00 per share, with one share 
of no par Common Stock free with each share of Preferred. 
Sena me full information. 











Estimated Earnings 

A careful survey convinces the undersigned Textile Com- 
mittee that a cotton mill of the kind contemplated should earn 
a minimum of $6.00 per spindle, based on a cost per spindle of 
approximately $50.00 per year over and above operating ex- 
penses if gray goods are made, $7.00 per spindle if colored 
goods, or approximately 12%, and the public is invited to 
subscribe for this stock. There will be no promotion fees of 
any type and every dollar subscribed will be used in the actual 
erection of the plant and the operation of the mill after com- 
pletion. 


SOUTHWEST TEXTILE MILLS 
2015 Magnolia Building 
Clyde V. Wallis, Acting Secretary 
Dallas, Texas 


W. B. Head Textile Committee 
J. L. Lancaster Geo. W. Loudermilk 
J. Perry Burrus Julius Schepps 
R. L. Thornton W. C. Barns 


Textile Committee 
S. B. Perkins 
O. S. Boggess 

George N. Aldredge 
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- Better Store Lighting 


Will Increase Sales for 
Dallas Merchants in 1928 


Lighting author- 
ities find that progres- 


sive merchants agree 


“Customers are 
attracted to well- 
lighted stores.” 


The store that is bright 
and in which the cus- 
tomer can really see the 
merchandise is the one 
that is to get the business. 





Increased business soon pays for 
the cost of installation and oper- 
ation of improved modern light- 
ing fixtures. 


Call for our special lighting rep- 
resentatives and we will gladly 
make recommendations without 


obligation on your part. 


Telephone 2-9321, ask for 
Illumination Section 


DALLAS POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 


Interurban Bldg., Jackson and Browder Sts. 
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New Name for 
Dallas Company 


Change in name from The South- 
ern Implement Supply Company to 
The Southern Supply Company has 
been announced by A. P. Johnston, 
vice president of the company. 

In announcing the change, after 
nineteen years under the old name, 
Mr. Johnston said: “We have, in 
order to keep pace with everchanging 
business conditions and to more close- 
ly identify ourselves with our grow- 
ing trade, eliminated the word ‘imple- 
ment’ from our name and will here- 
after be known as The Southern Sup- 
ply Company. There is no change in 
management, ownership or policy.” 

The growth of the company during 
the last ten years is exemplified in 
the increase in its sales force during 
that period. In 1918, the company 
had seven salesmen. Today seventeen 
cover the trade territory. 


Mr. Johnston came to Dallas from 
Missouri in 1909, with eleven years 
of experience in the implement lines. 
He. rented desk space in a warehouse 
and announced that the Southern 
Implement Supply Company was 
ready for business. He announced to 
the dealers of this section that he 
was in position to supply their needs 
and, for some months, depended upon 
letters for his business. Then he 
hired a salesman to cover as much 
of the territory as he could. Mr. 
Johnston served as president, sales 
manager, stenographer, _ shipping 
clerk and janitor. 

In the second year another sales- 
man was added to the force and busi- 
ness began to pick up. Two were 
added the next year and then one on 
each succeeding year until six men 
were traveling the Southwest terri- 
tory. 

There has been a constant growth 
in the company, and the present sales 
force of 17 men, supported by 44 
workers in the home office, are ren- 
dering a service to dealers that have 
made them content to abandon the 
Eastern and Northern markets. 

Mr. Johnston has found time, even 
in the rush of building an impressive 
business, to take part in Chamber of 
Commerce activities and to lend aid 
to civic enterprises. He is a leading 
spirit in good will trips and in other 
Chamber projects. 


—— 


Calder Opens Studio in 
Dallas 


Frank Calder, illustrator and com- 
mercial artist, formerly with A. Zeese 
Engraving Co., has opened an inde- 
pendent studio at 106 and 107 Gaston 
Building, where he will specialize in 
the production of high-grade adver- 
tising art. Y 

Mr. Calder studied at the American 
Academy of Art, the Chicago Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, the Burger School 
of Illustration and other similar 
schools. 

His impression of Akard Street 
looking from Elm to the Baker Hotel 
is shown on the cover of this issue 
of “Dallas”. 
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Flooring Plant 
In Operation 


Formation of the Texas Oak Floor- 
ing Company was completed last 
month, and another great manufac- 
turing plant has been added to the 
already impressive list now operat- 
ing in Dallas. 

The new company was formed by 
the J. R. Neece and Angelina County 
Lumber Company interests, and R. 
Jemison to acquire the flooring plant 
of the Stickle Lumber Company on 
Maple Avenue. The $500,000 plant 
is being reconditioned and is already 
in operation. 

When in full operation, within the 
next few weeks, the factory will pro- 
duce 50,000 feet of flooring a day, 
will employ about 125 people and have 
an annual pay roll of $125,000. 

Mr. Neece, Mr. E. L. Kurth and 
Mr. Jemison, active in the control of 
the new plant, are experienced lum- 
ber men well known in Texas. Mr. 
Jemison, manager of the new factory, 
was 26 years with the Long Bell Lum- 
ber Co. 

Practically all the oak to be used 
by the plant will be obtained in East 
Texas, and distribution of the fin- 
ished product will be mainly in this 
State. 


—_—o—— 


Soap Factory Now Has 
Dallas Division 


Dallas has been chosen as the Di- 
vision headquarters for the Los An- 
geles Soap Company, manufacturers 
of White Kink washing machine soap 
and forty-seven other soap products. 

The division offices are in the 
second unit of the Santa Fe Building, 
and J. C. Olson will act as manager. 


OO 


Fox-Coffey-Edge 
Expands Again 


Increased demands on the Fox- 
Coffey-Edge Co. have caused them to 
expand their manufacturing facilities 
for the fourth time in four years, 
according to announcement of George 
Coffey, an official of the firm. 

For the past three years the pro- 
duction facilities of the company 
have increased from 25 to 50 per cent 
every year. 


The company manufactures and 
sells to the Southwestern trade a 
fine grade of trimmed hats for 
women. 


——_ 0—_——- 


Fruit Exchange 
Branch Here 


Opening of a district office and 
display depot in Dallas, under the 
direction of B. O. Parker, was an- 
nounced last month by officials of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 
The local branch, at 2038 Jackson 
Street, was organized to give better 
service to local jobbers and retailers. 
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Particular People are 
always very particular 
about the kind of lug- 
gage they buy. That’s 
why so many of them 
depend on us for their 


fw. Baggage needs. 
We feature the most complete line of fine 


luggage in the entire Southwest; every piece 
is backed by our rockribbed guarantee. 


PapGITT Bros. Co. 


1020 Commerce Street 
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a JAKE SHORE CLUB, to be situated on 
i the west shore of White Rock 
| 
| 





Lake on the Lawtker Drive, a 
few hundred yards south of 
Mocking Bird Lane, offers to its 
members most unusual and unique advantages. 

The Club’s seventeen-acre peninsula, with 
its thirty-five foot elevation above the water, 
not only affords a wonderful and unobstructed 
view of the Lake, but insures a steady south- 
erly breeze from across the water, which 
should render the club building and grounds delight- 
fully pleasant. 

Lake Shore Club will be for all the family, and 
suitable entertainment and conveniences will be. fur- 
nished for the oldest and the youngest. 

The finishing of Lake Dallas has opened White 
Rock Lake for pleasure. This magnificent body of 
water, under the foresighted plan of our City Com- 
missioners, is destined to become the great play- 
ground of Dallas. Lake Shore Club proposes to take 
advantage of this wonderful opportunity by afford- 
ing its members spacious docks and boathouses—the 
headquarters of its hunters and fishermen, the re- 
treat for its lovers of canoeing, motor boating and 
boat racing, the assembly place for bathers and lovers 
of aquatic sports. 

Of interest to the members of Lake Shore Club will 
be the combination pier, pavilion and boathouse 
which will be erected at the club property and which 
will extend out a hundred feet over the water from 
the shore line. This is to be constructed of heavy 
material, treated in brilliant colors, and topped with 
a Spanish red tile roof, which will harmonize with 
the Southern Mediterranean style of the club house 
proper. At the end of the pier there will be a prome- 
nade deck large enough to afford the members van- 
tage ground from which to witness water sports. 
During the extremely hot summer months this deck 
will also be used for dancing. Beneath the pier and 
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To be located on the sevep 
on the west shore 






deck, ample provision is to be made for the 
housing of the boats of the club and boats 
belonging to the members. 

Lake Shore Club members will not tum 
their attention exclusively to the water for Ww 
entertainment. Up on the hilltop, overlooking tables 
the miles of expanding water, there is to be §n gy! 
erected a beautiful and commodious club | 
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JOHN B. GRAVES, JR., President 
MACK L. VICKREY, Vice President v 
JACK B. CARTER, Sec’y-Treasurer W 
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Proposed future home of Lake Shore Club 
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-acre peninsula situated 
hite ack Lake 


bansive floors for dancing, with shaded 
porches and easy chairs; while out on the 
awn will be tennis courts, putting greens and 
pther outdoor sport facilities. In the basement 
will be bowling alleys, billiard and pool 
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tables, as well as the equipment usually found 


in gymnasiums. 
Lake Shore Club, with its 1250 members, 


should furnish sufficient patronage for the 











kh Lalirty-five feet below Lake Shore peninsula 
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OF§S, KIRBY BUILDING 


DALLAS 


dining room to enable a high-class and .effi- 
cient caterer to serve excellent meals at popu- 
lar prices. The providing of a good orchestra 
each night by the Club:8hould make this the 
rendezvous for those who like to dance and 


dine well. 
Lake Shore Club will maintain at all times 
a cultured and gracious hostess, who will serve 
as chaperone to the young ladies, and will be 
the superintendent who will supervise the 
children’s playrooms and playgrounds. The 
little children must be provided for. Their mothers 
may leave them in the care of a competent nurse and, 
unfettered, enjoy the pleasures of the club. 

Lake Shore Club memberships are limited forever to 1250, 
and are by invitation only. The plan is most unique. “The 
club is incorporated, and without capital stock. It conveys 
by deed, to each member, a 1/1250th undivided interest in 
the club property. There is no stock, no initiation dues or 
fees, and the club is owned exclusively by the members, each 
member having one vote. The dues will be fixed by a vote 
of the members, but in the nature of things should at all 
times be very low, as the maintenance expenses of the club 
will be light. 

The initial cost of $150.00, that is, the purchase price for 
a deed, will furnish the club with sufficient money to pay 
for the land, build and equip a beautiful club house, and 
provide docks, boathouses, boats and other equipment that 
will be second to none. This is true, because this is not a 
promotion proposition for the benefit of anyone except its 
members, but the money which the members provide will be 
utilized to the fullest extent in the realization of the plans 
as here outlined. It is confidently believed that with this 
equipment completed and a full membership of 1250, that 
dues of $25.00 per year will be ample for maintenance 
purposes. 

Lake Shore is the type of club most needed by the younger 
business and professional men and women of Dallas. The 
shore of White Rock Lake is an ideal location for such a 
club and has long been waiting the coming of the Lake 
Shore idea. Such a club, patterned along the lines of this, 








ie, 7-4049 ; ; 
— Sout of Gowers with the natural advantages of such a magnificent body of 
John B. Graves, Jr. Mack L. Vickrey water, cannot fail to be a credit to the city of Dallas and a 
Walter K. Goss D. L. Donohue monument to its originators. 
W. W. McClellan Jack B. Carter 
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Proposed combination pier, pavilion and boathouse 
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the country devoted to 
the manufacture of 
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Dallas Market 


has a large modern 
factory, comparing fa- 


orably with any in 


Show Cases 


and Fixtures 
for the Dry Goods 


From Manufacturer direct to you—at a saving 
in price and freight — 


SOUTHERN FOUNTAIN €& FIXTURE MFG. 


1900 Cedar Springs 





Dallas, Texas 


Millinery, Jewelry 
and Drug Trades. 





Phone 7-6098 
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“LET ME GIVE YOU THIS TIP, 
FRED 


. and it’s based on long experi- 
ence, as you know: don’t overlook 
the sales value of Direct Mail. 


“The cost is small and with a 
good mailing list not a penny is 
wasted. A good personal letter goes 
into their confidence, and your 
customer will like its dignified ap- 
peal. Direct Mail has been the 
greatest sales factor in my suc- 
cess.” 


The Commercial Printing and 
Letter Service Company is best 
equipped to prepare, personalize 
and handle complete every detail 
of a carefully planned direct mail 
programme, even signing your 
name and licking the stamps. 


Just phone 2-8168 and we will 
be glad to discuss how our “direct 
salesmen” can serve you. 

W. Marion Newman 


Kemp S. Burge 
Hal C. Newman 














South Texas Air Mail Line 
Opened 


North, Central and South Texas 
were brought several hours closer to- 
gether February 6th when the new 
intrastate air mail service was inau- 
gurated. The Texas Air Transport, 
contract holders, started on that date 
planes to Houston and Galveston via 
Fort Worth and to San Antonio via 
Fort Worth, Waco and Austin. 

There was no ceremony connected 
with the start of the first ship from 
Dallas. The mail bags, containing 
more than 90 pounds of mail, were 
loaded on by Dallas postal officials 
and, piloted by Herbert Brewster, the 
new Pitcairn Mailwing started on its 
flight. 
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New Committees 


Two committees, for transportation 
and athletics, have been announced by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

The 1928 transportation committee 
consists of H. B. Lockett, chairman; 
Lee Anderson, vice chairman; Seth 
Tate, Myron Kirk, Ferd Hicks, J. E. 
Farrow, A. C. Vallentine, J. C. Greer, 
A. B. Harris, C. W. Higgins, F. R. 
Horton, B H. Pittman, W. A. Suther- 
land, A. J. Stone, P. H. Bimmerman, 
V. R. Philley, Jack Estes and A. L. 
Reed. 

The athletic committee is composed 
of W. H. Hitzelberger, chairman; Eli 
Sanger, S. W. Nichols, Julius Schepps, 
Ben Hill, James K. Wilson, Victor 
Brazzell, Jerre Hayes, Milt Saul. 

—_o———_ 


Insurance Group 
Chooses Dallas 


Dallas has been selected as the 
Southwestern headquarters for one 
of the largest groups of strictly fire 
insurance companies in operation— 
the America Fore Group, consisting 
of the American Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company, the Continental Insurance 
Company, the Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Company and the First 
American Fire Insurance Company, 
all of New York. 

O. F. Grover, secretary of the 
group, will be in charge of the Dal- 
las branch. A staff of fifty men and 
women will be required to handle the 
business of the Dallas headquarters, 
and some 2,000 agents in the South- 
west will report here instead of to 
New York. 
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Tin Cans To Be Made 
In Dallas 


The Thompson Can Company, new 
factory for the manufacture of tin 
cans, has definitely chosen Dallas 
for the location of its plant, after 
considering several other Texas cities. 
E. Rowse Thompson of St. Louis, 
president of the new company, will 
move to Dallas to superintend the 
erection and operation of the plant. 

Decision to locate in Dallas, Mr. 
Thompson said, was made after a 
study of the recent industrial sur- 
vey of Lockwood Greene & Co., in 
which a recommendation for such a 
factory was made. 
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Spring Merchants’ 
Display Planned 


The first annual Greater Dallas 
Merchants’ Spring Display will be 
held in the Manufacturers’ Building 
at the State Fair Grounds March 12 
to 17, according to announcements 
just made. 


Products to be displayed are auto- 
mobiles, radio sets and accessories, 
pure food, house furnishings, musical 
instruments, etc. 


Entertainment programs are being 
arranged for both afternoons and 
evenings. A loud speaker system is 
being installed. 


The display will be an annual 
spring affair, its promoters say. No 
admission will be charged. 


Qa 


Open Big Hat 
Factory Here 


An important addition to industrial 
Dallas during January was the new 
millinery factory opened at Com- 
merce and Martin. The Echols-Og- 
burn Millinery Co., R. B. Echols, 
proprietor, has already gone into pro- 
duction, and soon will have some 60 
machines turning out women’s and 
children’s hats for the Southwestern 
trade. 


The factory occupies a two-story 
building, the first floor being devoted 
to offices and display rooms and the 
second floor to manufacturing. About 
125 men and women will be employed 
when the plant gets into capacity 
production. 


Frank Ogburn is assistant mana- 
ger, Herman Cohen, manager of the 
children’s department; Herman L. 
Ogburn, sales representative in West 
Texas; Mrs. Bessie Cavett, designer. 


——9——— 


Manufacturers Elect 
1928 Officers 


T. J. Mosher has been elected presi- 
dent of the Dallas Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, to replace B. A. Evans who 
resigned recently. J. Durrell Padgitt, 
Julius Schepps and George Boedeker 
were elected vice presidents. 


The new officers are holding semi- 
weekly meetings to draft plans for 
1928, and have predicted that this 
will be the outstanding year in Dal- 
las industrial history. Continued ex- 
pansion of old plants and organiza- 
tion of new ones have considerably 
increased Dallas’ industrial interest. 


Fairchild Photo Plant 
Is Planned 


A large aerial photographic plant 
will be constructed at Love Field by 
the Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc., as 
soon as the city purchases the field 
for a municipal airport, according to 
an announcement by Lloyd Long, 
district manager for the company. 
The plant will cost about $50,000. 
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Protecting the Business, Industry 
and Homes of the Great Southwest 
at a Lower Net Cost 


HE direct, economical plan of operation 
of this old line stock company makes it 
possible for buyers of insurance in the 
great Southwest to secure their protection 
at a lower net cost, without sacrificing safety or 
service. 
Since this company maintains its Home Office 
and twenty direct branch offices in the Southwest, 
it is in a position to offer buyers of insurance in 
this section a class of service which cannot be 
equalled by those companies which have their 
home offices in the North and East. 


Fire, Tornado, Hail, Plate Glass, Fidelity 
Bond, Workmen’s Compensation, Public 
Liability, and all forms of Automobile 
Insurance. 


Employers Casualty Company 
A Stock Company Sharing Profits With Its Policyholders 


ABILENE DALLAS NEW ORLEANS SHREVEPORT 
AMARILLO EL PASO OKLAHOMA CITY TULSA 

AUSTIN FORT WORTH ST. LOUIS TYLER 
BEAUMONT HOUSTON SAN ANGELO WACO 
BRECKENRIDGE KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO WICHITA FALLS 
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We will organize your 
letter writing. A survey 


to study your needs is ‘ 
confidential. Service gratis., r 






THE EDIPHONE 
1714 Commerce St. Phone 2-6976 
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Edison's il Dictating Machine 
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APPROACHABLE 


3 igwne day has gone when a man felt that bank officials 
were a race apart, and should be approached with fear 
and trembling. 


You’ll find the officers of this bank are real human 
beings—and they extend you a cordial invitation to consult 
them at any time, on any matter where they may be of 
assistance. 


Officers 


Henry C. Coke, Chairman of the Board 
Nathan Adams, President 

E. J. Gannon, Vice President 

A. V. Lane, Vice President 

B. A. McKinney, Vice President 

G. H. Pittman, Vice President 

J. C. Chidsey, Vice President 

B. B. Johnston, Vice President 
Paul Danna, Vice President 

E. S. McLaughlin, Cashier 

R. V. Sanders, Asst. Vice President 
H. H. Smith, Asst. Cashier 

Sam Turner, Asst. Cashier 

J. J. O'Connell, Asst. Cashier 

E. A. Houser, Asst. Cashier 

J. J. Kettle, Asst. Cashier 

B. F. Simms, Auditor 

E. M. Bruhns, Mer. Foreign Dept. 

















The service 


W Ehave very desirable office 
space arranged with warehouse 
or exhibit space adjacent 
thereto 












you buy 

from us is 

based on 

forty years 
of 

experience. 
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Dallas Transfer and Terminal Warehouse Co. 


SECOND UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 


DALLAS, TEXAS 

















Texas Exports 


According to figures just made 
available by the Department of Com- 
merce, cotton continues the principal 
item of Texas’ exports by many mil- 
lions of dollars. In the month of 
November, 506,811 bales of short 
staple cotton were exported through 
Texas ports for a total value of $54,- 
736,881. Germany was our best 
customer, taking $12,531,555; with 
France a close second with $11,000,- 
000. 


While little if any long staple cot- 
ton is produced in Texas, nevertheless, 
Texas ports came in for 110,176 bales 
for export, with Germany leading in 
this classification. 


The United Kingdom continues to 
be an increasingly heavy taker for 
handles for agricultural and long- 
handled tools, taking 2,000 dozen at a 
value of $4,000.00 for the month of 
November. 


Imports for the month indicate 
some of the peculiar requirements of 
Texas. From British India we pur- 
chased $538.00 worth of desiccated 
coconut meat, while Germany and 
the Netherlands supplied us_ with 
$779.00 worth of whole mustard seed. 
The Netherlands go even further and 
supply us with $1,491.00 worth of cab- 
bage seed, $88.00 worth of turnip 
seed, and $937.00 worth of other 
garden and flower seed. China sup- 
plies an unusual item of $29,204 worth 
of human hair. Someone evidently 
has a highly cultivated sweet tooth, 
as evidenced by 24 pounds of marma- 
lade imported from Great Britian. 


Mexico sent us $10,000.00 worth of 
sombreros de paja and 1,500 blooded 
sheep. 
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Golf Weather 


The mildness of the Dallas climate 
is emphasized in the yearly report of 
Dr. Joseph L. Cline, meteorologist of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
located in Dallas. 


It is shown that the 1927 mean 
temperature was 66.8 degrees. The 
highest monthly mean temperature 
was 84.2 degrees in August. The 
lowest monthly mean temperature 
was 45.8 last January. 


A summary for the year shows that 
the sky was clear 177 days, partly 
cloudy 102 days and cloudy 86 days. 
In only three cases did the thermom- 
eter remain below 22 degrees for a 
full day. 
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Colville Building 
Larger Quarters 


Because of increased business, the 
printing concern of J. M. Colville & 
Son is erecting a $75,000 establish- 
ment at 1725-27 North St. Paul St. 
Every modern facility will be pro- 
vided in the building for the produc- 
tion of the highest type of printing. 
The company was established in Dal- 
las in 1890, 
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New Chamber of Commerce 
Members 


C. M. Smelson Transfer, 1210 Ma- 
rilla St., Transfer business. 

Maltermoro Vineyards Association, 
Santa Fe Building, beverages. 

Majestic Transfer and Storage Co., 
509 Jackson St., Transfer and Storage. 

La Boheme, 1002 Ross Ave., Cafe. 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, 1610 Kirby Building, 
trade extension, technical service and 
research. 

Mandeville Auto Top & Paint Co., 
317 S. Preston St., auto top and paint. 

Hess & Jess Thompson, Inc., 2011 
N. Harwood St., district office of Sei- 
berling tires. 

W. F. Pearson, 1013 Republic Bank 
Building, real estate. 

Cleveland Motor Cycle Sales Co., 
2707 Swiss Ave., motorcycles. 

Texas Boiler & Machinery Co., 
Boilermakers and repairs—Tanks and 
Smokestacks, 3215 Hickory St. 

Dr. C. I. Faison, Dentist, 2913 
Holmes St. 

J. L. Green, Inc., Automobiles, 2222, 
N. Harwood St. 

Webb Coupon Co., Coupons, Coupon 
Books and Tickets, 2628 S. Ewing Ave. 

Vaughan Hinckley Company, mfgrs. 
Work Clothing, 1601 S. Ervay St. 

Justin McCarty, Inc., Ready-to- 
Wear Mfg., 208 S. Lamar St. 

3righam C. Odom, Christian Science 
Practitioner, 113 Kirby Bldg. 

M. L. Waller & Company, Archi- 
tects, 905 Sw. Life Bldg. 

Sherman Concrete Pipe Co., Pipes— 
Sewer and Concrete Products, A. N. 
Shearman and A. S. Lander. 

Drs. McLaurin & McLaurin, Physi- 
cians—Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat, 
1302 Medical Arts Bldg. 

Everett-Burton Construction Co., 
General Contractors, 603 Melba Bldg. 

Fellers Studio, Photographers, 
1026% Elm St. 

Atex Construction Co., Contractors,- 
912 Republic Bank Bldg. 


Pat C. Miller & Company, Stocks 
and Bonds, 801 Marvin Bldg. 


Federal Life Insurance Co., Life 
Insurance, 151i Praetorian Bldg. 


Campbell Hotel, Hotel, Elm and 
Harwood Sts. 


Forest Lawn Company, Inc., Burial 
Grounds, 511 Santa Fe Bldg. 


——o 


Railroad Opens Office 
In Dallas 


Offices of the Toledo, Peoria and 
Western Railroad have been opened 
at 713 Santa Fe Building, with R. J. 
Tyner as general agent for Texas. 
Mr. Tyner is a railroad man of some 
eighteen years’ experience, and for 
practically all his life a resident of 
Dallas, 




























No. 13 ina Series of 


Portraits 


| of 


“Prominent 
Dallasites 











R. E. BURT, Mayor 





| 

| 

| HIS month we present our Mayor, a type of citizen well 
| T qualified in the position he holds. Gentle hearted, devoted, 
®! industrious and sincere, he has never for one moment re- 
laxed in his quiet but diligent service for Dallas. Mont- 
| gomery’s Studio daily records the likeness of men who are con- 
tributing to the fame of our city. 
| 











STUDIOS 





150214 Elm Street at Akard 


Dallas, Texas 























































Good Merchandise 
Good Service 
Buy here 































Office Furniture Exchange 
310N.ARard ~ Phone 7.1220 
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THE DESK STORE 


Vance K. Mutter Company 


Office Furniture and Supplies 


1916 Main Street Phone 7-6713 
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Black Spots 
Here You of Business 


Are, Folks! 


eS .. That 


Cook’ ; 
Paint! = Can Be Removed 


Sales and market condi- 
tions are by no means uni- 
form throughout a territory. 

Equal sales and advertis- 
ing efforts in a territory 
incapable of producing uni- 
form returns naturally result 
in waste and loss. 

Proper analysis of market 
conditions forms the safest 
guide for correctly distrib- 
uted sales promotion expend- 
itures. 

ALSO WALLPAPER It will help remove the 


: - black spots of business. 
Cook Paint & Varnish Co. E. H. BROWN 
Phones; 7-1503 7-1504 1019 Elm teeming 


Statistician and Analyst 
1908 Santa Fe Bldg. 























MEMBERSHIP ISSUE 
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of Commerce. ({ For Space phone 
y )) 2-5425 or write Advertising De- 
ee partment, Chamber of Commerce. 
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4 ‘| lion dollars during 1927, 
(eetyens according to the South- 
ay hs Z| western report of the 
SSeS) Farm and Ranch, just re- 
leased. The entire Southwest showed 
gains in practically every depart- 
ment, indicating an era of prosperity 
in that section of the country served 
by Dallas. 


A digest of the report follows: 


Farm Value of All Texas Crops......$729,754,000 
(Government Report) 
Livestock and Livestock 
Products 350,000,000 
(Estimate based on 
Government reports) 


Total $1,079,754,000 


Texas produced 8 per cent of Na- 
tion’s crop values. The Southwest 
(Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and New Mexico) produced 15 per 
cent of the total crop values of the 
country in 1927. 


All United States crops in 











1927 were valued at...................... $9,114,845,000 
A III siissccicccssncctcsecicccnsinccns 1,372,734,000 
Texas 729,754,000 





Texas produced 15.2 per cent of the 
Nation’s gain over 1926. The crops 
of the United States in 1927 were 
valued at $676,388,000 more than they 
were in 1926. Of this increase, Texas 
provided $103,244,000. ‘Texas’ gain 
over 1926 amounts to 16.4 per cent. 
Iowa holds her place as second rank- 
ing State in the Union by producing 
crops valued at $501,725,000. Texas 
leads Iowa by 45.4 per cent. Texas 
produced in crop values in 1927, 77.9 
per cent of the total crop values of 
Iowa and California, the two States 
next in rank, and 82.3 per cent of 
the total credited to Iowa and Illinois. 


The Five Ranking States 











Crop Values 
NN i a ea $729,754,000 
TONITE casssesesccrvsnseproecmeniersectniaatysronnsinicnccce SE ROO ee 
California 435,213,000 
Illinois 385,052,000 
Nebraska 378,819,000 





The Southwest 


Farm Value of 











Crops, 1927 
EERE ER ce ere Oe ODN IES $729,754,000 
Oklahoma ... .. 274,779,000 
Arkansas _....... 193,500,000 
NII» ssvnssenmastcniscessvcrsicasiorccsseescasees 145,159,000 
PT GIO ci ccicseincccesctiommanecccicisrisecss 29,542,000 
ME sdeiassinststncinuanacissmanctessinen $1,372,734,000 


As evidence of the adaptability of 
Texas and other States in the South- 
west to produce on a commercial scale 
a great variety of products, we cite 
you to the following list. You will 
note that for Texas thirty-four dis- 
tinct crops are listed by the Govern- 
ment in making out its annual crop 
report. The other States of the South- 
west are listed as follows: Oklahoma, 
17; Arkansas, 20; Louisiana, 22, and 
New Mexico, 14. A number of other 
crops are taken account of by the 
Government not included in the list 
herein reproduced, and for Texas, 
several crops of commercial impor- 
tance were not reported upon. We 
have reference to the fig crop of South 
Texas, which sells for several mil- 
lion dollars, and the pecan crop of the 
State, which, in normal years, ap- 
proximates 30,000,000 pounds. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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WATCHING DALLAS GROW 


Month by month, in this column, will be recorded the growth of 
Dallas as shown by the available statistical information. 
































BANK CLEARINGS BANK DEBITS 
1927 1928 1927 1928 

SUD © ooh cre $229,992,906.46 $229,304,531.28  $223,308,000 $236,596,000 
February .. weeeeee 196,745,819.83 196,631,000 
March. ......-- sessesserseee BE0,048, 128.81 211,214,000 
pO Pa 200,626,627.89 203,980,000 
May .....-- seeseseseesee--ee 192,025,092.80 181,433,000 
FOG. o.teemescenont . 190,192,864.47 188,284,000 
ee - 182,591,715.82 185,981,000 
August 192,683,168.78 189,293,000 
September 255,592,042.29 243,714,000 
October 284,698,815.71 268,064,000 
November . .... 259,541,248.42 258,992,000 
DOU Siciccicdencwcescipesecnsee 240,808,716.72 269,485,000 
Ee ORO $2,645,992,040.40 $2,620,377,000 

BUILDING PERMITS POSTAL RECEIPTS 
1927 1928 1927 1298 

BR. | cesvantstcpticaosieimatome $ 412,624 619,989 $311,083.63 $316,629.65 
February 312,651.92 
March 336,314.91 
April ......- : a 302,316.28 
May .. 290,908.21 
SEMIN | pacts date cedsasactocnwuignctvenssvmnens & 308,521.35 
JO cisncse 73, 245,918.46 
CS | EE ern 306,198.75 
September 833,030.13 
October _........... ’ 358,282.32 
November 524,932 327,146.80 
December ... $52,525 422,787.67 
Total (Dallas proper)..........$9,774,846 $3,855,787.93 

TELEPHONES 

1928 1927 1928 

62,479 64,881 65,198 67,143 
62,702 65,547 
62,724 65,854 
62,832 65,991 
62,885 65,925 
62,952 65,486 
..63,026 65,364 
..63,123 65,365 
--.68,354 65,877 
..63,740 66,461 
November ..64,298 66,859 
IE oissiisisp Seenckcetgcererernrcemicel 64,711 67,035 





DALLAS BANK RESOURCES 





1900 ($7 251.000 






1910 (M$: 26.537.140 

1915 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
1925 
1926 


1927 '$195.976.995) 
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A Night Club 
for Smart People 


Excellent Cuisine 


DINING - DANCING 
ENTERTAINMENT 


L's BOHEME 


1004 Ross Ave. Phone 7-3682 
































| Cover Charge $1.00 per Person 


















PRESCRIPTION PHARMACY 


Prescriptions and Sick Room 
Supplies Only 
Phone 2-5445, Pacific and Ervay 
DALLAS, TBXAS 














W. M. WHITENTON 


(Formerly Vice President 
M-K-T Lines) 
Consultant on Railroad, Elec- 
tric and Motor Transport Trans- 
portation. Traffic. Valuation 
and Tax Matters. Industrial 
Surveys. Industrial Operation 
and Cost Accounting. 
Kirby Building 
2-2855 
Dallas Texas 































1920 $2.181.9010009MM DALLAS BANK DEBITS 


1921 1.749.401.000 
1922 $1865.414.000 
1923 2.065.244.000 





1924 §2.178.745.000 
1925 $2.626.514.000 
1926 $2.537.489.000 


1927 2.620. 377000 
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PRICES 


BARGAINS 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co. 











‘ Established 1880 


1513 Commerce St. Phonef2-2740 
Dallas, Texas 
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LAWRENCE MILLER 
REALTOR 


Let me find the most suitable location 
for your business or industry. 


Phone 2-7675 





1612 Allen Bldg. 


FRANK ROGERS 


Photographs for All Purposes 


1804 Elm Street 
Phones: 2-4619; 2-6321 























BUSINESS COLLEGE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
“The School With a Reputation” 
Has Made Good Since 1887 
Absolutely Thorough and Reliable 
A Position for Every Graduate 
Write, Call or Phone for Catalogue. 








Established 
Seven Years 







405 Santa Fe Bidg. 










the service - 
my that puts its hand 
at once on the right employe 


anloned’ Service Bureau 











Typewriters and Adding Machines 
Neostyle Duplicators 
TEXAS 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


Phone 2-2511 
1907 Commerce St. 

















7-1063 7-4507 
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JOHN SCHWARZ 
Phone 2-5708 


DALLAS 
TYPEWRITER & 
SUPPLY CO. 


Standard and Portable 
writers 
1519 Commerce St. 








WE 


alse Ly Rit 











MAKE PURPOSE 
Tass) faves, ano Fars Worts 
‘Phone 2-2927 1504-06-08 Caruth St. — 








Southwestern Crops—1927 


(Continued from page 22) 
Major Crops of Texas—1927 


Crop 
Cotton 
Cotton seed 
Corn 

Barley 
Wheat 

Rye 

Oats 

Peanuts 
Cowpeas 

G’n sorghums 
Broom corn 
Potatoes 
Sw’t potatoes 
Hay 

Rice 


Yield 
4,280,000 bales 
1,900,000 tons 

119,847,000 bu. 
3,120,000 bu. 
17,945,000 bu. 
98,000 bu. 
42,063,000 bu. 
70,200,000 Ibs. 
2,088,000 bu. 
55,734,009 bu. 

1,320 tons 

2,310,000 bu. 
11,970,000 bu. 
1,232,090 tons 
6,279,000 bu. 


Sorghum syrup 3,230,000 gal. 


S. C. syrup 


2,040,000 gal. 


Farm Value 
$413,020,000 
68,400,000 
77,576,000 
2,184,000 
21,713,009 
93,000 
19,770,000 
2,457,000 
912,000 
34,178,000 
145,000 


2, 244. 000 
353,000 
1,280,000 
431,000 


480,000 
1,194,000 


Farm Value 
$98,010,000 
16,280,000 
49,672,000 
40,046,000 
9,296,060 
848,000 
196,000 
17,440,000 


Apples 168,000 bu. 
Peaches 800,006 bu. 
Pears 345,000 bu. 
Grapefruit 490,000 boxes 
Oranges 30,00C boxes 
Grapes 1,260 tons 
Snap beans 286,000 hmprs. 
Cabbage 122,300 tons 
Cantaloupes 173,000 erts. 
Peppers 110,000 bu. 
Onions 2,330,000 bu. 
Spinach 6,457,000 bu. 
Strawberries 1,781,000 ats. 
Tomatoes 1,596,000 bu. 
Watermelons 8,156 cars 
Carrots 998,000 bu. 
Cucumbers 415,000 bu. 
Lettuce 69,000 erts. 
Major Crops of Oklahoma—1927 
rop Yield 
Cotton 990,000 bales 
Cotton seed 440,000 tons 
Corn 84,190,000 bu. 
Wheat 33,372,000 bu. 
Oats 21,128,009 bu. 
Barley 1,304,000 bu. 
Rye 198,009 bu. 
G’n sorghums 34,880,000 bu. 
Potatoes 2,925,000 bu. 


Sweet Potatoes 2,438,000 bu. 
Sorghum syrup 1,445,000 gal. 


Hay 

Broom corn 
Peanuts 
Apples 
Peaches 
Pears 
Grapes 


,232,000 tons 
16,100 tons 
16,000,000 Ibs. 
493,000 bu. 
760,000 bu. 
130,009 bu. 
1,732 tons 


5,265,000 
1,950,000 
1,228,000 
13,968,090 
1,578,000 
560,000 
789,000 
988,000 
169,000 


Major Crops of Arkansas—1927 


Crop 
Cotton 
Cotton seed 


Corn 36,575,000 bu. 
Wheat 322,000 bu. 
Oats 4,140,000 bu. 
Soy beans 270,000 bu. 
Peanuts 8,800,000 Ibs. 
Cowpeas 1,456,000 bu. 
Potatoes 1,972,000 bu. 
Sweet potatoes 4,408,000 bu. 
Hay 876,000 tons 
Rice 7,438,000 bu. 
Sorghum syrup 2,520,000 gal. 
S. C. Syrup 200,000 gal. 
Apples 1,015,000 bu. 
Peaches 1,628,090 bu. 
Pears 70,000 bu. 
Grapes 3,000 tons 
Cantaloupes 406,000 certs. 
Cucumbers 176,000 hmprs. 
Strawberries 20,651,000 qts. 


ield 
980,000 bales 
435,000 tons 


Farm Value 
$98,980,000 
15,878,000 
31,820,000 
402,000 
2,401,000 
60,000 
528,000 
384,000 
2,958,000 
3,526,000 
11,709,000 
6,694,000 
2,992,000 
220,000 
1,573,000 
2,279,000 
91,000 
195,000 
889,000 
266,000 
2,272,000 
110,000 


Farm Value 
$52,320,000 
7,986,000 
18,286,000 
404,000 
180,000 
496,000 
381,000 
4,397,000 
6,791,000 
5,097,000 
15,065,000 
180,000 
3,013,000 
155,000 
600,000 
1,070,000 
1,455,009 
1,248,000 
250,000 
745,000 
364,000 
348,000 
3,843,000 


Watermelons 594 cars 
Major Crops of Louisiana-—1927 
Crop Yield 
Cotton 545,000 bales 
Cotton seed 242,000 tons 
Corn 20,318,000 bu. 
Oats 612,000 bu. 
Soy beans 400,000 bu. 
Peanuts 8,125,000 Ibs. 
Cowpeas 459,000 bu. 
Potatoes 2,665,000 bu. 
Sweet potatoes 9,702,000 bu. 
Hay 374,000 tons 
Rice 17,316,000 bu. 
Tobacco 400,000 Ibs. 
S. C. syrup 5,478,000 gals. 
Peaches 86,000 bu. 
Oranges 200,009 boxes 
Snap beans 728,090 hmprs. 
Cabbage 66,900 tons 
Carrots 2,448,000 bu. 
Cucumbers 317,000 hmprs. 
Peppers 616,000 bu. 
Onions 298,000 bu. 
Spinach 1,025,000 bu. 
Strawberries 16,711,009 qts. 








Do You Want to Buy a Business 
Anywhere in the Southwest? | 


Write us. We have it. 
Mutual Brokerage Co. 
Business Brokers 


904 S. W. Life Bldg. 
Dallas 























re Letter Company 


© 7. 4053- 


DI Ae ECT 
een, ADVERTISING 


606 WHOLESALE 
MERCHANT'S BLDG, 








MYERS, NOYES & FORREST 


CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 


1107 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Surveys, Investigations and Reports 























HARRY BENNETT 
(Successor to RAYMOND STUDIO) 


Commercial Photography 


2108 McKinney Ave. Phone 7-5171 
We photograph anything anytime 














Skylights, 
Sheet Metal 
Contractors. 

7-3532 


L Smith & Rawlings 














Couch Armature Works 





Electric Motor Specialists 


Rewind, Rebuild and Repair | 
Power Motors and Generators 





Griffin & Camp Phone 2-475 | 

















Ss. L. Ewing 
Company 
TYPEWRITERS 
1606 Commerce 

2-3026 Dallas 
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Major Crops of New Mexico—1927 


Crop Yield . Farm Value 


Cotton 70,000 bales $6,930,000 
Cotton seed 31,000 tons 930,000 
Corn 2,490,000 bu. 2,316,000 
Wheat 570,000 bu. 676,000 
Oats 660,000 bu. 370,000 
Beans, dry 975,000 bu. 2,828,000 
Grn sorghums 2,394,000 bu. 1,260,000 
Broom corn 2,860 tons 315,000 
Potatoes 150,000 bu. 180,000 
Sweet potatoes 102,000 bu. 133,000 
Hay 464,000 tons 6,158,000 
Apples 456,000 bu. 821,000 
Peaches 40,000 bu. 88,000 
Grapes 458 tons eee eeeeeee 
Cantaloupes 250,000 crates 500,000 


Balanced Farming for The Southwest 

A new era in agriculture is opening 
in Texas and the Southwest. Balanced 
farming with livestock is the pro- 
gram. Single crop farming is no 
longer approved. Thousands ‘of acres 
are being terraced. Crop rotation is 
finding favor in every section. Dairy- 
ing is developing rapidly. This means 
more and better cotton per acre and 
a cash crop for every farmer who 
produces his food and feed for home 
consumption. 

Fall and winter work is well ahead 
for this season of the year. Pastures 
are green and livestock in good condi- 
tion. The new year is opening up with 
most favorable. prospects. 





INDEX NUMBERS 
COST OF BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


1913 Costs—100 
December, 1927 


All Other 

Texas States 

Frame 205.0 204.6 
Brick, Wood 

Frame 202.0 215.5 
Brick, Steel 

Frame 187.0 197.7 

Reinforced 
Concrete 190.0 201.9 
All Construction 193.5 204.9 











American Elevators | 
sold by 
Hunter- Hayes Co. | 


312 Construction Industries 
Building 


Manufactured by 
American Elevator & Mch. Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 





























W. E. CALLAHAN CON- 
STRUCTION CO. - 
W. E. Callahan, E. S. Heyser, 
— Vice President 
H. Johnson, Sec’y-Treas. 
oak Office, 707-8-9 Kirby Bidg. 
Dallas, Texas 
Drainage, Irrigation, Railroad, Levee 




















sovPevrinelo 


/ HIGH CLASS PRINTING 
Fagg: STEEL DIE EMBOSSING 
COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING 










2012 BRYAN ST. AT HARWOOOD 
DALLAS _/® 











ATLAS 
Trash Cans 


can be built in special sizes, 
reinforced for extra 
strength if desired, to meet 
the individual require- 
ments of business firms. 


Atlas Metal Works 


DALLAS 





«= * PIPED FROM THE 
WELLS TO YOUR CITY 


Lone 

















Hanway & Williams 
Jas. L. Hanway 
Insurance in all its branches 


Gags Co 203 Central Bank Bldg. 
o Phone 2-3822 
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Newest and Latest in Electrical Signs 


Beautiful Illumination 
Let us show you a saving of 85% over the old type of electric sign you are now using. 


Plants Installed. 
NEON GAS SIGNS COMPANY 


Now Made in Dallas 


617 South Akard St. Phone 2-5363 

















HOME OFFICE: DALLAS 
Our Health and Accident policies provide $5,000.00 for accidental death and guarantee 
a monthly income to policy holders disabled by sickness or accident. Special policies for 
business and professional men at very attractive rates. Nearly 
a quarter of a century of unexcelled insurance service—over 


$1,700,000.00 paid in benefits. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Price Cross, Pres. Dallas, Texas. Ben Haughton, Sec’y 




















‘Wholesale Collections 
Established 1918 
C. B. Zuber - F. M. Zuber 


ZUBER & ZUBER 
408 Santa Fe Building 
Phone 2-6034 























KALIB ART REFINISHING CO. 
Furniture Refinished, Repaired and Upholstered. Star Finisher, Artistic 
Color Mixing, and Harmonizing of Colors. 
3307 Knox St. 


Phone 5-0073 
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Industrial Opportunities in 
Dallas 


(Continued from page 6) 


and provides also many everyday ne- 
cessities. Refrigerator boxes, for 
instance, should be made in Dallas 
even if the fittings have to be shipped 
in from outside. 


“Paints and Varnishes: Supplement- 
ing recommendations for _ oppor- 
tunities in the manufacture of furni- 
ture and woodwork, the paint and 
varnish business should be included. 
The amount of paint and varnish used 
in Dallas territory is clearly enough 
to support manufacturing locally. 


“Soap: By-products from packing 
houses and cottonseed oil refineries 
are shipped out of Dallas to soap fac- 
tories and the soap is shipped back to 
be stored in Dallas for distribution. 
There seems to be an opportunity for 
the branch of an established business 
or for a new factory. 


“Drugs, Perfumery, Cosmetics and 
Toilet Preparations: This division in- 
cludes many products. Its develop- 
ment would involve several separate 
factories. These products are grouped 
together, because they are sold 
through related agencies and because 
they do not follow the trend of other 
products classified as necessities. Such 
factories are among the most desir- 
able industries. They offer employ- 
ment that is attractive to an element 
that does not look for heavy work. 
This includes a large proportion of 
female help. 


“Flavoring Extracts and Special 
Food Preparations: This is another 
enterprise offering light work, but 
producing a large variety of products 
in general use. Dallas already dis- 
tributes many such products. A study 
of the market should suggest more 
than one opportunity which could 
grow into a large business from a 
small beginning. 


“Confectionery: Confectionery is 
already manufactured in Dallas and 
the business should continue to in- 
crease. Large new candy factories 
have been built in other parts of the 
country within recent years and the 
same expansion may be expected to 
take place in the Southwest. Confec- 
tionery is a product that is consumed 
in proportion to the population. The 
labor required for manufacturing 
confectionery is already in Dallas. It 
is a class that does not conflict with 
heavy manufacturing, being recruited 
mostly from unskilled girls. 


Leather Tanning and Leather 
Goods: The depression in the leather 
business makes this a doubtful recom- 
mendation, yet it could not be omitted 
from an industrial survey of Dallas. 
Dallas has been one of the most im- 
portant harness manufacturing cen- 
ters. As the demand for harness has 
fallen off, it has been necessary to 
convert facilities to the manufacture 
of other leather goods. If the shoe 
industry gets started in Dallas, it 
will put new life into the local leather 
business and open new opportunities. 
The necessity for treating local water 


might be a disadvantage in the case 
of a tannery, which would require 
large quantities of soft water; a 
good market usually compensates for 
such a disadvantage. 


“The leather industry is another 
case where hides, including cow, sheep 
and goat, that are produced in Texas 
are shipped outside and shipped back 
for consumption. 


“Agricultural Implements: The 
number of agricultural implements 
distributed from Dallas is so out of 
proportion with the amount of local 
manufacturing in this line that the 
opportunity cannot escape mention in 
this report, although there must be 
some reason why more manufactuvers 
of agricultural implements have not 
followed the example of the cotton 
gin makers. Waiting for some of the 
large companies to establish branch 
factories may explain this lack of 
activity, as it explains the correspond- 
ing inaction in some other branches of 
industry. There are some simple farm 
tools that could be made in Dallas as 
well as they could be made anywhere 
else. The supply of natural gas offers 
an advantage for the manufacture 
of such tools as may require welding, 
annealing, bending, or other furnace 
operations. 


“Gas and Oil Stoves, Burners and 
Appliances: Dallas is one of the few 
places where gas and oil are so cheap 
and plentiful that they may be con- 
sidered available for both industrial 
and domestic use for a long time. 
Therefore, it is logical for Dallas to 
produce appliances used in the con- 
sumption of these fuels. Oil stoves 
and burners, pressure regulators, pipe 
line auxiliaries, etc., are simple de- 
vices, easy to manufacture. Such 
manufacturing is closely related to 
plumbers’ supplies, already distrib- 
uted in Dallas in sufficient quantity 
to justify the maintenance of branch 
warehouses. 


“Consumers of Natural Gas: Dallas 
has failed to take advantage of being 
a good distributing center where 
natural gas is available for industrial 
purposes in large quantities, at 
reasonable rates. This fact has been 
repeated at intervals in this report. 
It should be kept constantly in mind 
as one of the best inducements that 
the City of Dallas has to offer. Among 
the important operations in which 
natural gas is used are: annealing, 
forging, stamping and enameling. 
These apply to the manufacture of 
tools, metal furniture, metal parti- 
tions, and a variety of machinery and 
other products. 


“Natural gas is considered a neces- 
sity in the manufacture of glass, par- 
ticularly glass specialties. The oppor- 
tunity for a bottle factory in Dallas 
is mentioned above. Special glass- 
ware, including laboratory and chemi- 
cal glassware, as well as art products, 
might consume sufficient gas to make 
it worth while to import the special 
raw materials required. Operations 
under this general heading require 
special investigations in each case. 
They are mentioned to direct atten- 
tion to the fact that many uses of 


natural gas are more profitable than 
burning it under boilers. 


“Industrial Building: A_ certain 
class of small manufacturers would be 
attracted by a building centrally lo- 
cated and designed specially for their 
requirements. This building would be 
laid out in manufacturing units of 
about 10,000 square feet and so ar- 
ranged that these units could he 
operated independently or thrown to- 
gether. The building would be 
equipped with light, heat, water and 
power for small manufacturers, com- 
fortable accommodations for both 
male and female workers and efficient 
arrangements, with railroad siding, for 
receiving and shipping materials. This 
description does not refer to what was 
once known as an “incubator” build- 
ing. The industries referred to in 
this paragraph would probably elect 
to remain indefinitely in the industrial 
building, because their money would 
be invested to better advantage in 
manufacturing equipment than in 
land and building. A successful build- 
ing of this nature, known as the Wade 
Building, is in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. It has proved to be a good in- 
vestment. Complete information could 
be obtained by a visit to Charlotte, 
where owners and occupants could be 
interviewed. 


“Other Opportunities: The ap- 
pended list of manufactures includes 
other industrial possibilities which 
are less apparent than those listed 
above: Chocolate and Cocoa Products, 
Fertilizers, Carpets and Rugs (rag 
and woven), Signs and Advertising 
Novelties, Soda Water Apparatus, 
Sporting and Athletic Goods, Toys, 
Games and Playground Equipment, 
Stamped and Enameled Ware, Tin 
Cans and Tinware, Bags (for flour 
and miscellaneous), Stationery Goods, 
Trunks, Suitcases and Bags, Cooper- 
age and Wooden Boxes, Light Prod- 
ucts of Iron and Steel (bolts, nuts, 
washers, rivets, nails, spikes, forg- 
ings), Airplanes and Airplane Acces- 
sories.” 

——oQ——- 


Southwestern Survey 
In July 


A commercial survey in the Gulf- 
Southwestern States will be started 
shortly after July 1, under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. It is estimated that 
eighteen months will be required in 
making the survey which will cover 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Southern Mis- 
souri. 

—_—o-—— 


Mrs. Luther: “The doctor’s here.” 
Mr. Luther: “Tell him I can’t see 
him. I’m sick. 
—— | 


W. B. Hardwick: “It says in the 
Bible that Lot’s wife looked around 
and turned to salt.” 

Inspector Flippen: “That’s nothing. 
I saw a girl get on the street car 
and six men turned to rubber.” 
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Res. Phone 


Office Phone 
83-4618 


71-5561 
HENRY NUSS 
BOOKBINDER 


and 


PAPER RULER 
Loose Leaf and Binders 


416 South Ervay, Dallas 























A Complete Banking, Trust and 
Investment Service 


THE REPUBLIC 
NATIONAL BANK 


REPUBLIC TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK 


Dallas, Texas 




















Schoolar, Bird & Company 
C. H. Schoolar, C. P. A., President 
George H. Bird, Sec’'y & Treas. 


Established in the Southwest 
Twenty-two Years 
AUDITS :-: SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 




















CANNON BALL TOWEL SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


2009 Orange St. Dallas, Texas 


Everything furnished in the 


Towel Supply Line 


SERVICE UNEXCELLED PHONE 2-2736 


New Conventions 





The following is a partial list of 
conventions and similar meetings to 
ibe held in Dallas during the month 
of March: 


1-5—Methodist 
ence, 


2—U. S. Daughters of 1812 of Texas; 
Mrs. O. B. Colquitt. Dallas. 


2-3—Southern A. A. U. Open Basket 
Ball Meet. 


6—Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau, A. 
C. Fonda, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas. 


8-10—Southern A. A. U. Girls’ Bas- 
ket Ball Meet. 


9-10—Sigma Alpha Epsilon Biennial 
District Convention; Judge A. B. 
Flanary, Dallas. 


11-16—Methodist Traniing School for 
Sunday School Workers; Dr. O. T. 
Cooper, Dallas. 


19-21—Texas Grand Lodge of Odd 
Fellows; W. H. Wray, Dallas. 

19-21—-Rebekah Assembly of Texas, 
Mrs. Mattie E. Knauff, 309 War- 
ren St., San Antonio, Texas. 


19-21—Texas Assn. of Cleaners and 
Dyers; J. E. Milholland, Dallas, 
Secretary. 

28-Apr. 1—Dallas District Epworth 
League Efficiency Institute. 

—Olds Motor Co., Sales Conference, 
G. H. Evans, Dallas Mgr. 

—Baptist Executive Board of Texas; 
Geo. J. Mason, Executive Treas., 
Dallas. 

—S. W. Paper Merchants’ 
Lawrence Pollock, Dallas. 

—North Texas Assn. of Life Under- 
writers; Don Sterling, Dallas. 

—Simms Oil-Company Agents, Geo. 
Bowers, Dallas. 


Evangelical Confer- 


Assn., 


























Photostat Prints 


Facsimile Copies at Original Size, En- 
larged or Reduced of any Written or 
Printed Document, Legal and Commer- 
eial Papers, Letters, Drawings, Maps, 
Rte. JNO. J. JOHNSON 

1912 N. St. Paul St. 26729; 7-4218 











Help! Help! 


Due to the unprecedented de- 
mand for January and Febru- 
ary, 1927, numbers of “Dallas”, 
our supply has been entirely ex- 
hausted. We need fifty copies 
of each for our permanent files. 
Any members having either or 
both of these numbers will con- 
fer a great favor by turning 
them over to us. Just call 
2-5425 and notify the publicity 
department that you will part 
with them and we will call for 
them at once. 




































Life Insurance is today a 
closed door to many em- 
ployees who vitally need 
it—And their employer 
holds the key! 

Call us and we will open the door 
| Sherman, Dudley & Steiner 
Representing 

| THE TRAVELERS 


Hartford, Connecticut 
| 15th floor Republic Bank Bldg. 




















Pat C. Miller & Company 
INVESTMENTS 
We specialize in local Stocks and Bonds 
801 Marvin Bldg. Phone 2-7794 

















We are showing the advanced 
styles of 


SPRING SUITINGS 


S. Koenigsberg, Inc. 


Tailors and Importers 
1806%, MAIN ST. 























J L. Burcsss L. E. Bunozes 
M. N. Curestman Q. D. Baunpivcs 
O. A. Founrauw H. A. Barzan 
L. E. Exuiorr W. H. Wurtz 


BURGESS, BURGESS, 
CHRESTMAN & 
BRUNDIDGE 
Attorneys 
1106-1112 Southwestern Life Bldg. 
General Civil Practice 


Specialtice— 
Corporation, Insurance, Machinery and 
Real Estate Practice. 
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FRED L. LAKE & CO., Ine. 
RUBBER STAMPS 
CONVENTION BADGES 
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1015 Elm St., Dallas 
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March winds will soon herald the 
approach of Spring. Now is the 
time to provide for protection 
against loss of damage to buildings, 
furniture, plate glass windows, 
caused by windstorm or hail. We 
will be pleased to discuss insurance 
with you. 


A. C. Prendergast & Co. 


2-3359 2-6444 2-6445 
A Departmentized Insurance Agency 
REPRESENTING 


The Travelers Insurance Co. 
REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING 

















The Wholesale Merchants’ Club has 
chosen Charles A. Moore as its presi- 
dent for 1928. George A. Coffey and 
E. L. Planchard were chosen ‘vice 
presidents and Herbert Carpenter was 
named secretary. 

- oO - 


J. L. Gragg has been elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Publishing Com- 
pany, textbook publishers, for 1928. 
T. L. Toland and Mrs. W. L. Lemmon 
were elected vice presidents, V. H. 
Perry, secretary, and Otis N. Wil- 
liams, treasurer. 

- oO - 

Kennedy England, formerly secre- 
tary of the Oak Cliff-Dallas Com- 
mercial Association, has joined the 
staff of the Kessler Plan Association. 

- oO - 

Carl S. Sherman, D. W. Dudley and 
A. A. Steiner have organized an in- 
surance agency to represent The 
Travelers with offices in the Republic 
Bank Building. 

-@6O- 

On February 9, Floyd E. Barmeier, 
chief chemist of the American Printing 
Ink Co., of Chicago, spoke to the Dal- 
las Club of Printing House Craftsmen 


on the subject, “Ink and Its Relation 
to Modern Printing”. 
- oO - 

An addition to Doce Jackson’s 
Garage has been completed. It is 
100x75 feet and is two stories high, 
giving the plant a combined floor 
space of 40,000 square feet. C. E. 
Swalwell is owner. 

-O- 

R. Reece, former manager of the 
Buckner Orphans’ Home farm, has 
been appointed agricultural agent of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. 

-O- 

E. B. Doran, former director of 
news and telegraph of The Dallas 
News and The Dallas Journal, has 
been appointed business manager of 
the A. H. Belo publications. 

-O- 

C. A. Mangold, manager of the 
Jefferson Hotel, plans to spend about 
$40,000 in further improvements to 
his hotel. 

- O- 

C. M. Reynolds, of the Dallas Mail- 
ing Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Dallas Apela Club. The 
new vice president is W. E. Campbell, 
of the Elliott Addressing Machine 

















AVAILABLE FOR LEASE IN THE FOURTH UNIT OF SANTA FE BUILDING 
The Santa Fe Building is best known business address in Dallas, your logical distributing center. 


Located on Young Street in the wholesale district, and within three blocks of the shopping center. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE | 
Dee upred by 
“RY DALLAS TRANSFER ©. 


66,000 square feet of General Office 
and Warehouse Space 
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New, modern, fireproof building with low insurance rate. 


Our trackage facilities offer quick service and minimum handling. 
signed exclusively to this building. 


Convenient to incoming and outgoing freight terminals. 


four blocks of another one, and seven blocks of another. 


Terminal Building Corporation of Dallas 


Phone 2-5067 


For space in First and Fourth Units, Apply 


Served by railroad tracks with switch engine as- 


Within one block of five of the leading freight terminals, 


“ie 


1116 Santa Fe Building 
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Company, and E. A. Ash, National 
Cash Register Company, is the sec- 
retary. 

-O- 

J. Ben Critz was chosen president 
of the Dallas Cotton Exchange at 
the annual election Tuesday at the 
Cotton Exchange Building. He was 
vice president last year. D. S. 
Thomas is the retiring president. 


Mare Anthony was named vice 
president. N. W. Nolley is secretary 
of the exchange. 


The following directors were chos- 
en: Robert Mayer, A. Mayhew, J. S. 
Ownby, Guss W. Pharr, A. F. Pug, 
C. L. Tarver and A. S. Taylor. 

-O- 

The eyes of the East are turning 
toward Dallas with deep interest Pat- 
rick Crowley, president of the New 
York Central, told us on his visit 
here in January. The number of 
railroad men visiting Texas recently 
has caused considerable comment. 

-O- 

Another step towards increasing 
Dallas’ importance as a medical cen- 
ter was taken late in January when 
the new Methodist Hospital was 
opened in Oak Cliff. The hospital 
cost about $850,000, and has been 
under construction since early in 1924. 


- O- 


V. F. Joekel, second assistant man- 
ager of the Baker Hotel, has been 
named first assistant manager of the 
Texas Hotel at Fort Worth. Mr. 
Joekel was relieved in Dallas by S. 
H. White, formerly Baker Hotel room 
clerk. 

-O- 


A clearer understanding of real 
estate problems here will follow the 
vacancy survey to be conducted by 
the Real Estate Board. B. Felix Har- 
ris and J. W. (Pat) Murphy have 
been named directors of the survey. 

-0O- 

Stamp of approval was placed on 
the administration of Howard Parks 
as president of the Cedar Crest Coun- 
try Club when the stockholders re- 
named him to that office recently. 
The club plans to spend $25,000 for 
improvements. 

- oO - 


Talk of a permanent home for real- 
tors has been revived. A committee 
consisting of past presidents is in- 
vestigating. Sixteen stories have been 
suggested as the proper height. 

- oO - 

Ralph A. Beaton has been elected 
president of the Texas League of 
Building and Loan Associations. G. 
A. McGregor, also of Dallas, was 
elected a vice president. 

-0- 

_Edward Wright has been elected 
vice president and general manager 
of the Industrial Insurance Company. 
He has been in the insurance business 
for twenty-five years. 

-O- 

Glen Haven Country Club’s gover- 
nors decreed that W. P. Medders shall 
Serve as president of the organization 


during 1928. He succeeds J. B. 
Heinen, 
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In Dallas 


you take your 
sunshine 
straight... 


N SOME CITIES the sun has to filter through 

smoke, and waste most of its violet rays in 
the struggle. But Dallas takes its sunlight 
straight. No smoke barrage hangs over this city. 
The sun makes a bee line for every man’s door- 
step, loaded with stimulating rays that build 
health and make children grow. 


This brilliance in the atmosphere is a gift from 
nearly 800 manufacturers who burn the city’s 
natural gas. 


THE DALLAS GAS COMPANY 
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F. B. TRAUTSCHOLD 


Novelty 
Art Co. 


ART GOODS 
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Makers of Special Furniture 





HIGH GRADE FURNITURE 
FINISHING 





Phone 5-6021 
2701 Cedar Springs 








DALLAS, TEXAS A 
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“at home” 
in the new store 


—at Main and Akard, occupy- 
ing the entire second floor of 
the Marvin Building, the new 
Victory Wilson store is ready 
for business. Unlimited selec- 
tions of the finest of Spring 
Suits—by far the largest stock 
in the State. Not “cheap” 
clothes, but GOOD clothes 
cheap. Come up—see the new 
store—and the new store’s 
values. 


$19 to $49 


Victory Wiutson INc. 
Second Floor Marvin Building, Main and Akard 


JAS. K. WILSON, President A. H. PATTERSON, Manager 
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“New York wouldnt 
couldnt do better” 


“New York wouldn’t—couldn’t do better.’’ Thus, the Inland 
Printer, Leading Journal and Authority, summarizes its approval of the 
work of the Johnston Printing and Advertising Company. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from the November issue bespeak a noteworthy crafts- 
manship: 


“The specimens . . . are high grade in all respects.” 


“Display . . . effective, largely as a result of striking contrasts in type 
sizes, set off by liberal white space. The work is remarkable because striking 
display is associated with fine taste.” 


“Colors and paper are invariably in good taste.” 


Johnston Craftsmanship applies not alone to beauty, individuality 
and quality, but also to that all-important consideration of business— 
sales development. Our organization provides copy, advertising and 
merchandising service. 


Johnston 
Let Us, Plan Printing & Advertising Company 


Your Sales 


x 























a and Johnston Graphic Arts Building, McKinney and St. Paul 
‘ampaigns 

Phone 7-2122 DALLAS 
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Dallas architects and Dallas con- 
tractors will build the new $300,000 
courthouse at Eastland. Lang & Witch- 
ell are the architects. The Christy- 
Dolph Construction Company got the 
contract for construction. 


-O- 


W. T. Webb has heeded the call of 
Dallas and has returned to manage 
the millinery department of Glick 
Brothers. After an absence of about 
a year Mr. Webb decided to make 
his permanent residence here. 


-O- 


The Jewish Federation for Social 
Service has elected Nathan E. Mitten- 
thal chairman of the board; F. F. 
Florence, president; Louis Kleinman, 
Henry 8. Miller, vice presidents; 
Robert Stern, secretary-treasurer. 


-O- 

Potentate John L. DeGrazier, of 

Hella Shrine Temple, was succeeded 

by J. T. Owens in the Shrine’s high 
office. 


-O- 


Linen men of the Southwest chose 
R. Q. Mills of Dallas as their presi- 
dent at the Southwestern Linen Sup- 
ply Association convention in San 
Antonio. The Association covers sev- 
en States in its activities. 


-O- 


The Dallas Country Club’s activi- 
ties during 1928 will be directed by 
a board of governors, among whom 
five were newly elected in January. 
The seven are E. R. Brown, O. O. 
Touchstone, J. Ben Critz, Ira P. De- 
Loache and George Miller. 

-O- 

Dr. F. M. McConnell, former Dal- 
las pastor, has been elected editor of 
the Baptist Standard, a State denom- 


inational paper published in Dallas, 
to succeed Dr. E. C. Routh. 


-O- 


Oscar O. Touchstone, attorney, has 
been chosen to serve as president of 
the Dallas Country Club during 1928. 
J. Ben Critz was elected first vice 
president, Tom Leachman, second vice 
president, and Charles C. Hall was 
reappointed secretary-treasurer. 


——_ O0—_——_ 


Profit in Water 


The city water department has a 
surplus of $39,030, in spite of the un- 
usual expenses it has incurred this 
year, H. E. Moore, secretary, an- 
nounces. During the eight months 
just ended the department took in 
$820,177. With its great Lake Dal- 
las to draw from and bonds voted for 
improvement of its distrfbution sys- 
tem, the Dallas water works has few 
equals in the country. 
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Who are these Investors? 


TEN years ago fifteen of the 
largest corporations in the 
United States had a total of 
approximately 500,000 
stockholders. Today the 
American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company alone 
has more than 420,000 stock- 
holders. 


This is an instance of 
the amazing growth of 
saving and investment that 
has taken place in this 
country. Who are these 
new investors? 


Telephone stockholders 


come from every rank and 
file in every state, nearly 
every town and city, inthe 
land. Mechanics and mer- 
chants, teachers and bank- 
ers, laborers and lawyers— 
every station of life is rep- 
resented in this investment 
democracy. 


The Bell Telephone 
System, composed of the 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and its 


Associated Companies, is 
owned by the people it 
serves. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 

















Sixth of a Series of Advertisements on 
The Development of Engraving 
Throughout the Ages 
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Showing the sacrifice of an ox and the dedication of a 
temple to Augustus, a mighty Emperor of Old Rome, 
who restored peace and order after a disastrous civil war, 
and covered the land with massive buildings. @ But for 
the engraver, this story would be lost to posterity. 


“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 


White Engraving Company: 


1111-13 CAMP ST. - PHONE » LOTMA 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











